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THE BEURRE DIEL, A HANDSOME PEAR OF HIGH MERIT 


AMONG the choice late pears, little” known in the markets and little grown except for home use, the Beurre Diel. takes promi- 


nent rank. It is in its prime between October and December, and if carefully gathered and placed in cold storage will keep considerably 
and the flesh is somewhat coarse, especially at 


longer. Its russet dotted and marbled yellow skin is rather thick and granular; 
the core, but rich, juicy and sugary. For home use, its vigorous productiveness and beauty’ have made ita. favorite wherever 
known. It, however, needs a favorable situation in which to attain its best development. Young trees in cold, undrained soils are 
apt to produce rather coarse, stringent fruit; but on well drained land the mature trees do much better. On account of its long, : 


stout, twisting branches it is frequently grown as a dwarf. It does well on quince stock. 























COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURF 


ROOFING THAT’S RIGHT 


When you roo 


rove that areoty is the most economical ready roofing. 


our buildings, it’s the final cost that counts. We can 


Its felt foundation, 


perfect saturation and flexible coc ing, make it lay easiest and wear longest. 


PAROID RUST-PROOF ae CAPS 


Add value to any reedy roofing but can aa ba badon 
proof on both sides and being square give larger 
years to Toot life. To let you test and prove Paroid's superiority, we make this 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Buy one roll of Paroid, apply it to your roof. If 

you are not then satisfied that you have the 

best, we will send you a check for the amount you 

paid for the roofing and the cost of applying. 

of Paroid, Rust-Proof Capsand name of our Paroid dealer. 









Ask For Free 


114 Mill St., East Walpole, Mass. 


You cannot afford to run risks with untried roofings. 
Paroid before buying roofing of any kind. 
Farm Buildings, enclose 4 cents for postage. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, (Established in 1817) 


with Paroid. They are rust- 
haw surface. They willadd 


Investigate the merits of 
If you care for our Book of Plans of 


1411Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, fll, 


The originators of the complete roofing kit and the Paroid Rust-Proof cap. 











= PAROIO ROOFING 





= WwW. BIRD & SON, Macens 
east WAL) Z. @ass.. V.S. 


PLY 


TWO SQUARES 
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labor required 
to do it without the use of gasoline 
engine power, is making money for 
the farme- 
There are plenty of such jobs on 
the farm. 


And while you are making 


this way you are = 
and le - ys; another 
reason making 3 the investment. — 


Powers for the farmers’ use have 
come to.be a necessity.. Think of 
the uses you can put a gasoline engine 
pe sawing wood, pomping water, 

urning or cream 
areas, Samelte meat shelling or 
shredding corn, threshing, and 
merous other jobs of this —_ 

They enable farmers to do their 
work faster, do it better, do it easier 
and poy more than farmers 
have ever been able p ———— 
before in the history of the world. 

I, H. C. engines have done much to 
bring all this about. 

They are the onc line of 
that 0 ees pertected and fom ao 
afactured specially for farmers’ use. 
The company that builds the I. H. C. 








engines also makes an extensive line 
of unexcelled harvesting machines. 
cheer ater me to ool ha 
effici gasoline engine ° out from 
foe shape Calin ®t enn alien 06 send 
out a poorly built or Seer wechiner 
if yen ofS tavestiasio tha L. H. €. 
engines You will ind that they ‘ar 
can depend upon always. 


economical 


You will always be able to get from 
them their full rating of power, and 
more. You will have a choice 
varied styles and sizes, so that your 
exact needs will be fully met. Vertical, 
in 2 and 3-H. P. 

* Horizontal (including portable and 
eraera tt in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 


If you want to be fully advised on 
Superior farm powers, call and take 
the matter up with our local agents. 
They will give you all particulars, or 
write or call for catalog and colored 
hanger iflustrating and describing 


these engines. 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated) 











Should Use Less Foreign Foodstuffs 





James H.. Gore, commissioner-gen- 
eral of the United States to the in- 
ternational exposition at Liege, Bel- 
gium, writes American Agriculturist 
as follows: 

In a recent editorial you mention a 
matter that affects the agricultural 
interests’of the United States, though 
the reference is by no means direct. 
It is in connection with the decrease 
in the importation of champagne. 
The reason you give is correct, as may 
be seen in the fact that the increase 
in home production is greater than 
the falling off in imports. While, as 
you wisely say, the consumption of 
this article does not concern the mass 
of our people,- it can be taken as a 
sort of barometer of public opinion 
as to the growing confidence in do- 
mestic productions. If our people 
can be _persuaded that the foreign 
label does not, in itself, make an ar- 
ticle more palatable nor more whole- 
some, we will find larger demands 
for domestic peas, mushrooms, arti- 
chokes, truffles and spaghetti as well 
as for domestic wines. 

That the latter are regarded good 
by experts can be seen in the, high 
awards granted at the Paris exposi- 
tion to the California claret types and 
the sparkling wine of New York state. 
It is perfectly true that wealth is 
created by buying as well as by sell- 
ing, but the more our farmers and 
manufacturers sell the better able we 
are to buy, and since in the prepara~ 
tion for market of agricultural prod- 
ucts there is a wide 2nd generous out- 
lay for wages, every effort should be 
put forth to increase the demands for 
the produce of our farms and vine- 
yards. 


France in Wor'd’s Wheat Market— 
Supply and demand are nearly equal- 
ly balanced in France, the wheat crop 
there grown one year being sufficient 





|; for home requirements, with possibly 
ia small surplus, while the next year 


there may be a deficiency. During 
the 12 months ended August 1, 1907, 
gross imports of wheat into France 
were 42,000,000 bus, of which only 
13,000,000 were retained for consump- 
tion, the remainder being re-ex- 
ported. ; 


Wood and Cement Posts—We will 
be giad to learn any subscriber's ex- 
perience in combining cement and 
wood posts in the following or a sim- 
ilar manner: The post for the corner 
is set in a hole larger than is usual 
for its size, a layer of concrete being 
placed in the bottom, and then the 
space filled with thin concrete, which 
is allowed to harden before the fence 
is put up. Is this more or less satis- 
factory than the usual corner post 
methods? 


Program for Farmers’. Congress— 
For the farmers’ national congress 
at Oklahoma City Pres John M. Stahl 
of. the farmers’ ‘ national. congress is 
putting the finishing touches on one 
of the best programs the congress has 
ever ‘had. The session will open at 
Oklatioma City Thursday, October 17, 
at 9.30.a m, and the enterprising peo- 
ple of that wide-awake city are mak- 
ing every exertion to render the affair 
one of exceptional success. 


> 





We know of two manufacturers 
who utterly ignore the food laws— 
the cow and the bee. Their stuff is 
always pure. 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco Yield Shows Shrinkage 

NORMAL ACREAGE HARVESTED, BUT BATE 
OF YIELD BELOW 1 LEAF RBEMARK- 
ABLY FREE FBOM BLEMISHES AND CROP 
UNUSUALLY SOUND—GROWERS. BADLY 
HANDICAPPED BY UNSEASONABLE CLI- 
MATIC CONDITIONS—VERY. SMALL PRO- 
PORTION OF THE CROP SOLD TO DATE 


The 1907 cigar leaf tobacco crop 
now harvested and under cover does 
not exhibit as heavy a tonnage as 
that of last year. The commercial 
crop aggregates 166,600,000 pounds, a 
shrinkage of 6% from 1906, but an 
increase of 8,000,000 pounds over the 
yield two years ago. A careful com- 
pilation of reports from American Ag- 
riculturist correspondents throughout 
chief producing sections, i e, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Eng- 
land, New York; florida, Georgia 
and Texas, indicates an available 
supply from the 1907 crep of 476,100 
cases of 350 pounds each. 

ACREAGE OF CIGAB LEAF CROPS 
(In thousands =* tenths of thousands.) 





mM we we 00 
2. a0 25 £09 £8 23 
Wis 6 N2 38 62 NB 
Pa 210 196 215 215 2438 
N 4.2 68 WO 73 143 
NY 55 42 Gl T0- 73 
So 638 65 60 54 24 
Total ..14.8 W423 1245 119.8 1296 1324 113.4 
ESTIMATED YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS 
(In round thousands and tenths “ thousands of 
cases of 350 Ibs each 
1907 1906 1905 1904 ies 1902 1900 
Dr asicéy 115.7 13L0, 1241 1223 122.0 1286 97.3 
Wis ....129.5 1382° 121.7 198 1585 151.0 1971 
| Agi 93.7 1018 840 826 860 92.0 1.0 
N B..>. 8.9 91.7 86.0 16.6 680 83.0 73.3 
pee 245 212 188 159 26 20 g24 
Be. <ctaee %8 21 641 Ws 7 B9 61 
Total .<.476.1 508.0 450.7 437.0 4688 490.5 487.7 
The situation this year may be 


summed up tersély in that time hon- 
ored maxim: “Man proposes and God 
disposes."”" Last spring, as this jour- 
nal pointed out, plans were made 
throughout New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and Ohio for a  ihib- 
eral ‘extension in the acreage. In 
many instances these were lived up 
to, as indicated by the total of 144,- 
800 acres harvested, against 142,300 
cut in 1906. However, from the out- 
set the season worked against grow- 
ers. The spring was abnormally late, 
so much so, in fact, that hundreds of 
farmers became fearful of tobacco 
having time to ripen before frost, 
and at the last minute many put in 
sugar beets, field beans and grain 


crops, where they had» planned to 
devote the land to tobacco. 
PENNSLYVANIA TOBACCO CROPS 

Year Acreage Lbs pa Cases 
ger ree 26,250 1,250 93,700 
1906 .....26,000 1,425 101,800 
1905 .....21,000 1,400 4,000 
1904 .....19,600 1,474 82,600 
2908 coves 21,500 1,400 86,000 
BOBS wccce 21,500 1,497 92,000 
BOGE . acces 22,100 1,492 94,500 
1900 .....24,850 1,000 71,000 
1899 ......25,000 1,300 92,800 
1898 ..... 23,950 1,300 88,900 
1897 ..... 22,650 1,750 113,300 
1896 .....17,463 1. 500 74,800 


Generally the crop secured a poor 
start in the big producing states. 
Hail played havoc in the principal 
broadleaf district of Connecticut, ne- 
cessitating much replanting at a later 
date than was deemed safe. Dry 
weather along in July and early Au- 
gust stunted the growth of tobacco 
seriously in Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England and Ohio, and as a re- 
sult much of the early cut leaf 
showed a yield per acre below the 
average. However, in late August 
and September rains came and re- 
vived the parched plants, giving an 
excelient growth to late cut tobacco. 
Nevertheless, this was not sufficient 
to bring up the average weight, and 
as a result the aggregate yield for 
the commercial crop is below last 
year, as shown by figures in accom- 
panying tables. 

OHTO TORACCO CROPS 


Year Acreage Lbs pa Cases 

ee 44,500 $10 115,700 
co Sr 45,000 1,020 131,000 
1905 \..... 43,000 1,010 124,100 
Sn s¢oes 42,500 1,003 122,300 
xe 42,000 1,000 120,000 
Bn. sep ss 45,090" 1,000 128,600 
Lae 000 100 70,000 
aan 2,300 810 $7,800 
1899 ..... 45,000 892 114,800 


TRIALS OF WISCONSIN GROWERS 


The Wisconsin crop experienced 
freely as many vicissitudes as that of 


{To Page 316] 
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HANDLING GOOSE AND DUCK FEATHERS 


SNERALLY speaking there 
is probably _less waste of 
geese and duck feathers 


than of chicken and tur- 
key, because the prices 
are considerably higher 





and the uses more numer- 
ous, and yet it is probable that many bring 
a lower price than they should, because of 
the imperfect methods of sorting and curing. 
In the first place, the birds should be dry 
picked, so-as to save the animal oiis which 
give the feathers their ‘‘life.” The reduction 
in grade because of scalding is not so great 
with geese and duck feathers as with turkey 
and chicken, provided proper care has been 
exercised and the birds immersed for only a 
very short time and the drying properly at- 
tended to. The feathers from the two kinds 
of birds should be kept separate, but other- 
wise the method of handling is simple. 

A leading dealer writes American Agricul- 
turist as follows concerning the handling of 
these products: ‘“‘Dry picked goose and. duck 
feathers should be placed on the floor and 
spread out for two or three days. The feath- 


ers from pure, white birds should be kept 
by themselves. Special care should be taken 
to have the floors scrupulously clean, for 
white feathers especially, 
since the whiteness is what 
gives them value. Each day 


the feathers should be turned 
over until thoroughly dry. 
The quills and coarser feath- 
ers should never be included 
with the body feathers. 
Burlap or cotton sacks are 
best for shipping the small 
feathers, which unless  per- 
fectly dry are apt to become 
mildewed very rapidly and 
command a reduced price. In 
the autumn, pure white geese 
feathers dry and in good con- 


dition are worth about 60 
cents a pound. Gray goose 
and white duck, 40 cents 
each, gray duck, 32 cents. 


Scalded stock brings from 3 
to 5 cents less a pound. 

Milk should not be used 
within 15 days of parturition 
or during the first five days 
after parturition. All cows 
should be dried off at least 
15 days before calving, not 
only for the sake of the ani- 
mal, but also on account of the 
poor quality of such milk at 
that time. This milk before 
and after parturition is called 
colostrum and is a_ yellow, 
viscid fluid of a strong odor, 
bitter taste and acid reac- 
tion. The indigestion of such 
milk is liable to produce 
diarrhea, colic and other di- 
gestive disturbances, 


For Week Ending October 12, 1907 


MONEY IN HOTHOUSE LETTUCE 
GEORGE BALDERSTON, CECIL COUNTY, MD 

The growing of lettuce as a winter crop, by 
the aid of such protection as may be needed, 
or forcing under glass by fire heat, is found 
_ profitable wherever there is a town that can 
be made to buy. There are two distinct 
branches of this business, as indicated here: 
The wholesale production of this crop outside 
with only the aid of sash, and in the case of 
a more moderate climate, with only the cheap 
nruslin roof to protect it from the extremes 
of temperature that injure it. 

Lettuce so grown is capable of withstand- 
ing a considerable amount of handling and 
exposure between the time it is taken from 
the bed, and when it comes into the hands 
of the consumer, and if the latter will take 
the precaution to soak it in water for 24 hours 
before he attempts to use it, a considerable 
part of its original crispness can be restored. 
But. if it is considered merely as a table orna- 
ment to decorate plates of fried oysters or 
chicken salad and not presumed to be eaten, 
the case may be different. For these reasons 
in our cities and smaller towns that have 
ready access by rail to steamers, southern let- 
tuce is now largely depended upon, and it 
will not pay to attempt the growth of this 


sort of head lettuce, where constant care is 


Number 15 


needed for its winter protection. For those 
who appreciate a crisp and tender lettuce, the 
market for a first-class hothouse grown article 
can be inereased indefinitely. From the sow- 
ing of the seed until the crop is marketed, it 
is one continuous care to supply all the wants 
of the crop and keep it in the best growing 
condition. Failure in mean 
a loss of the whole or the production of a 
We must have it in all 
stages, from the sprouted seed, to that just 
ready for use. We the Grand Rapids 
as combining more of the desirable qualities, 
and being of better flavor than others we have 
It can be used during a longer period, 
incline to rot when mature, as 


one point may 


second-class article. 


grow 


tried. 
and does not 
many of the leading sorts, if not sold at once. 
We can sell it by weight, and thus can give 
more even value than is possible with heads. 
We do not have the bleached white leaves, 
but we can have plants that are edible dowry, 
to the and no these light 
green leaves are much more tender and crisp 
than the thick white ones. 

The success of this greenhouse 
is largely due to frequent transplanting, that 
as many crops as possible may be taken from 
the same benches during the season. Two 
thousand seedlings ean be started in a box 
or flat 1 foot wide by 2 feet long. But one 
mouse can soon destroy a sowing just as they 
are sprouting, before his visits 
have been detected, and if not 


roots, waste, and 


crop 
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ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE EXEMPLIFIED 


transplanted before the  sec- 
ond leaves are fairly formed, 
the whole will damp off, or 
else spindle up so as to be 
worthless. 

By transplanting seedlings 
twice, we economize space and 
secure those stocky plants we 
desire, the final moving be- 


ing done when they are 2 
inches or not more than 3 
inches high. The plants 
should not be crowded on 


the bench closer than 7 inches 
each way to develop best. 
After this last moving a full 
crop may mature in six to 
eight weeks, and when the 
days lengthen in spring in 
four weeks, thus a succession 
of the product is maintained 
and the soil is not left idle. 
When green peas appear in 
market, the desire for lettuce 
seems to subside and no glass 
is needed to grow it. 

For Cherry Growers—I think 
hnurserymen are making a 
mistake in sending out cher- 
ries on Mazzard stock; sweet 
varieties are worthless on 
Mazzard stock. The sour 
cherries will do better. A 
great deal of the failure of 


cherries is due to being 
worked on the Mahaleb top. 
{Charles Black, Mercer 


County, N J. 
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HARVESTING STOCK FEED 


THOMAS J. FOSTER, MISSOURI 


HE value of the stock pea is 
better appreciated every year, 
not only for its fertilizing 
qualities, but as a forage and 
grain crop as well. . After an 
experience of ten years in 
growing this crop, I caa 
truthfully say that I know of 

: no plant that will yield a 

greater- amount of nutrition per acre. One 

reason why farmers have been so slow to 
recognize the importance of the ‘stock pea as 

a hay crop, is because it is rather hard to 

cure. I find that it pays to grow it as a fer- 

tilizer, as a grain crop, or for the hay. 

I do not cut them.as early as most people 
recommend, generally the last of September 
or first of October. I usuaily let them stand 
until the most of the pods are well ripened, 
then mow them and let them stand until 
cured, which will not take long at this stage 
because the vines will not contain as much 
moisture as'they do earlier. By doing this I 
get frem five to ten bus! els of seed per acre, 
which will shatter out if they are hauled ina 
frame with a tight bottom and stored in 
a barn with a good floor. The seed is worth 
from $1.75 to $2 per bushel and it will pay 
to save the seed in this way. The hay is still 
a splendid feed after a large part of the grain 
is shattered out. By harvesting in this way 
I make a greater profit from them than I 
would if I mowed them earlier and let the 
grain all go with the hay. 

‘GATHERING THE SEED CROP 

I often have the seed crop gathered by 
hand and threshed with the old-fashioned 
flail, and I want to say right here that if you 
are growing stock peas with the intention of 
harvesting the seed alone, this is the best 
way to do it. I have tried various methods 
of harvesting and threshing the seed crop and 
have found nothing that gives satisfactory 
results except the method mentioned above. 
This may seem slow and tedious, but it gives 
results and that is what we want. All ma- 
chines that I have ever used break a large 
per cent of the seed. In fact, the pea is so 
easily burst that I doubt whether there 
is a machine that will hull them out per- 
fectly without breaking. It costs about 50 
cents per bushel to get them harvested in this 
way. After the seed is picked there is quite 
a profit in pasturing the vines with cattle, 
as more or less peas will be left and there 
is considerable nutriment in the old vines, in 
fact, better feed than some cattle get during 
the winter. 

HANDLING PEAS FOR HAY 

If it is desired to mow them simply for the 
hay with no intention of saving any seed, it 
can be done by stacking them in the field in 
small stacks without letting them cure very 
long. The proper way to do this is to cut 
them when most of the pods are turning yel- 
low and before they get ripe enough to shat- 
ter very much. Then take four stakes and 
drive them in the ground where you want 
the stack, so the tops of the stakes will be 
about 1 foot high. . Nail four rails or poles 
across on top of these, making a square, then 
put a few crosspieces on these, forming a 
platform to hold the hay up and let the air 
pass under. Then set a pole in the ground 
in center of the platform to stack the hay 
around. Make a tube or box 5 feet long and 
1 foot square, by taking two planks 1 foot 
wide and nailing slats on the sides. This 
makes a tube or box something like you see 
around shade trees to protect them. Slip 
this tube over the pole and stack the hay 
around it until vou get the stack nearly to 
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FARM AND BARN 


the top of the box. Then raise the box up 
and keep stacking around it until] the stack is 
high enough. Take the box out and cover 
the top of the stack with a bunch of timothy 
hay, by slipping it over the top of the pole 
so that when the pea hay settles it will leave 
an air space between the timothy and peas. It 
may be necessary to push the timothy down 
some as the stack settles, to keep the air 
space from getting too large and letting the 
rain blow under. 

The idea in using the box or tube is to 
leave a space around the pole so there will 
be a current of air passing under the stack 
and up through the center and out under the 
cap of timothy. In stacking this way do not 
tramp the hay down very much but stack as 
loosely as possible. The hay will cure out in 
the stack without molding and be better hay 
than if ieft to cure in the sun before stacking. 
It will cure out if put up almost green in this 
way. Experiment with this method some be- 
fore you try it too extensively and get on to 
the proper way of putting up the stack first. 
While it is very simple and easy, a little ex- 
perience will enab!e one to put up a better 
stack. iz 


BATTLING TUBERCULOSIS IN SWINE 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

In former years the most serious menace 
to the swine industry was hog chotera. It 
is now finding a rival in tuberculosis. Years 
ago it was rarely that swine were affected 
thus, but it is different now. The percentage 
of swine thus affected is so large now, that 
the packers are seriously contemplating some 
way by which they will be protected from 
loss from this source. 

THE SUPPOSED CAUSE 

It is thought that this rapid increase in 
tuberculosis is owing to the feeding of the 
milk of tubercu!ous cows more than to any- 
thing else. This view is strengthened by the 
fact that it has been noticed that the tuber- 
culous swine come from ‘single herds and 
in large numbers from these, rather than 
from herds generally and in small numbers. 
This would certainly point to the conclusion 
that the trouble was in some way connected 
with the feeding of tubercu!ous milk. 

A SOLVABLE PROBLEM 

The surmise just referred to is capable of 
so_ution. It may be solved in two ways. It 
is possib!e to demonstrate by actual test at 
an experiment station what the effect would 
be from the continual feeding of skimmilk 
to swine from the tubercuious cows. Such 
a test would not be difficult. It would also 
be possible in instances where tuberculosis 
had been found in herds to a considerable 
extent, and in which the skimmilk had been 
fed to swine, to follow the latter to the stock- 
yards to ascertain the condition of the car- 
cass when slaughtered. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS QUESTION 

The importance of this question cannot be 
easily overestimated. If it is true that the 
feeding of skimmilk to swine from cows that 
are tuberculous, tends to produce tubercu- 
losis in swine, and if it is true, as doubtless 
it is, that tuberculosis exists to a greater 
or less extent among cattle in many herds, 
then the importance of freeing herds of cat- 
tle from tuberculosis becomes even more sig- 
nificant. If tuberculosis should become as 
frequent in swine as it is in cattle, then 
losses will be very large in the aggregate. 

THE EXTENSION OF THE DISEASE 


If tuberculosis in swine becomes diffused 
among many herds, then its spread will be 
rapid. It is likely to be much more rapid 
in swine than in cattle, for the reason that 
swine increase so much more rapidly than 





White a cow can impart tubercu- 
losis to but one calf that takes her milk, 
at a time, a brood sow would impart the 
same simultaneously to not fewer ‘than half 
a dozen of her progeny. 

The detection of the disease in swine would 


cattle. 


be far more difficult than in cattle. In fact, 
in the former it would seem to be practically 
impossib!e. 


DAIRY COWS FROM GRASS TO HAY 


PROF A. L. HAECKER 


The best method, in my experience, to 
change stock from pasture to winter feed 
without causing a shrinkage in the milk 
flow or a loss in body weight of the ani- 
mal, is to make such change gradually. A 
week, at least, should be taken to shift the 
animal from grass to dry feed or from pas- 
ture to winter quarters. Very often during 
the season of the year when cows are 
changed the pasture is rather short and 
sometimes tough and dry, though if fall 
rains have been plentiful the grass may be 
in fairly good condition, but somewhat 
frosted. The cows if allowed access to a 
rack well filled with good hay will begin 
eating the hay, even while the pasture is 
good. They will in this way become accus- 
tomed to the change gradually and will not 
suffer as a result of the new ration. 

One of the best foods to give immedi- 
ately after removing from pasture is roots. 
Beets, turnips or mangels*may be fed at 
this season to the very best advantage. 
Beets are, as a rule, in the best shape at 
this season of the year and may be fed in 
large rations, as silage or hay would be. A 
beet ration to a cow on full milk can ‘be 
made from 15 to 30 pounds daily with from 
four to ten pounds of grain, accord‘re to 
the amount of milk the animal is producing, 
and its capacity. 

When forage or hay is given, it should 
be of the best quality at this time of the 
year, for the animal must be tempted with 
rations of the most palatable kind. If there 
is some spoiled hay in stack or barn do not 
feed it at this time, for it will come in 
much better during the cold winter months, 
when the animal has naturally a good ap- 
netite and is well accustomed to dry food. 
Keep the cows out of doors as much as pos- 
sible, that is, stable only when necessary. 
If the general custom is to stable nights, 


see to it that the windows ‘and doors are 
left over. 
Several years ago we made a little test 


to ascertain the effect of stabling as com- 
pared with allowing the animal access to 
the open yard with sheds adjoining. The 
test was carried on during November, when 
the nights were cold and frosty. We found 
in this short test that in every instance 
where the cows were compelled to sleep in 
the barn in stalls they did not give as large 
a yield of milk as when allowed the open 
air. We were quite surprised about this, 
for the nights were very cold, though dry. 

We make it a practice at th Ne- 
braska experiment station, when changing 
from grass to dry feed, of allowing the cows 
as much liberty as possible in yards or pad- 
docks about the barn; also to put them in 
the barn only when the weatber is bad or 
at milking time, until they are well accus- 
tomed to the new condition. While cows 
are on pasture they naturally take consid- 
erable exercise: In grazing they walk many 
miles. The change from this condition to a 
narrow stall is naturajly rather severe, and 
due consideration -should be made in al- 
lowing the cow at this time as much free 
dom and open air as possible. 
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BUILDING FOR PERMANENCE . 


BUILDING WITH REINFORCED CONCRETE 


J. ALBERT COLE 


[Last week we printed on this page the open- 
ing part of the fascinating story of construct- 
ing large buildings with reinforced concrete. 
That article described the general characteris- 
tics of concrete, its strength and adaptibility 
for construction purposes, and its reinforcement 
with steel, as defined by the writer of the article, 
Mr J. Albert Cole, who is supervisor of the con- 
struction of our building. Herewith is printed 
the remainder of Mr Cole’s article, well worth a 
careful reading.] 


Concrete as it comes from the mixer 
should be a quaking compound, like a very 
thick pea soup or mud pie. In,order to con- 


trol its final shape, it has to be confined in‘ 


rigid wooden frames. These forms cannot 
be removed until the concrete has obtained 
its full set. This necessitates the use of large 
quantities of lumber in the construction and 
support of these forms. Hence, economical 
building in concrete depends largely upon 
the similarity in construction of the various 
stories, both as to plan and height. Such 
similarity enables the forms to be used over 
and over, those from the lower stories being 
removed and re-used in the upper portions of 
the building. 

HOW THE CONSTRUCTION 

The following description of a typical sec- 
tion of our reinforced concrete building will 
apply to the general methods employed for 
the entire ‘structure. 

Excavation having been made for a col- 
uma footing, the bottom being leveled, a 
plank form is placed in position, concrete 
poured into same and rammed to a deter- 
mined level. Then steel bars are put in posi- 
tion crosswise, after which an additional 
form is placed and concrete poured into same 
until footing is completed. At this point 
vertical column rods are inserted into the 
footing. . 

Supposing this work to have been done in 
the afternoon, the forms can be removed the 
following day, and usually the excavation is 
back filled. The basement column form hav- 
ing been previously constructed, is now 
placed accurately into position, and thorough- 
ly braced and stayed. The next step is the 
placing of the form fér the girders, which 
extend from column to column, top of girder 
at floor level. Then the intermediate or cross- 
beam forms are placed to connect from 
girder to girder. Lastly, the entire area is 
covered with the panel forms, which are to 
support the floor slab. We now have all the 
wooden forms in place. 

In order to enable the forms to be easily 


IS DONE 











TYPICAL GIRDER REINFORCEMENT 


Nete connection of the crossbars to  verti- 
cal rod reinforcement of column. 


> 


removed and to leave a smooth surface to 
the concrete when the forms are removed, 
it is necessary to thoroughly oil or grease 
all portions of the forms which come in 
contact with the concrete. This is usually 
done with crude petroleum, which has been 
thinned to proper consistency with kerosene. 


THE STEEL REINFORCEMEST 


is now placed in position. The column spirals 
are dropped into place and wired securely 
to vertical reinforcement rods, which connect 
with those previously mentioned as having 
been placed in the footing. These vertical 
column reinforcement rods extend from story 
to story throughout the entire height of build- 
ing and are securely connected together at 
each floor level, so that a continuous verti- 
cal reinforcement extends from the founda- 
tion to roof. 

Steel rods for the reinforc-~ent of girders 
and beams and floor slab are now put in their 
respective positions and secured to each other 
or to the wooden forms. Threaded and 
nutted cast-iron spools, which are later to 
form support for pipe hangers, are placed in 
position and secured to the floor panels. 
Electric light and power conduits, with their 
terminal outlet boxes, are similarly secured. 
Any openings which are to be left in the 
floor for any purpose are formed of wooden 
boxes made to conform to size required and 
secured in proper location to the floor forms. 


MIXING AND POURING THE CONCRETE 


We are now ready to place the concrete 
-in position. Concrete is mixed only as fast as 
it is used. On a small scale, it may be mixed 
by hand. In large work a concrete mixer is 
employed, which consists of a revolving bar- 
rel-shaped receptacle into which ~are placed 
the cement, sand and broken stone, water 
added and the whole mass turned over and 
over in the mixer until thoroughly amalga- 
mated. Then it is dumped into a hopper 
elevator, which automatically dumps it into 
a chute, the exit from which is controlled 
by a cut-off, similar to the slide in a grain 
chute in a stable. Wheelbarrows or cars 
are filled from this chute and the concrete 
is carried in them to the place into which 
it is to be poured or depos'ted. 

First, the column is filled gradually, the 
mixture being thoroughly rammed and 
spaded into position. Similarly girders and 
beams are filled, carefully spading and forc- 
ing the concrete around and under the steel 
bars, which are held up from the forms by 
metal clips that are allowed to remain in 
position. 

Lastly the floor slab is poured, the same 
care being exercised. Raised stops on the 
floor panel forms enable a uniform thickness 
of slab to be maintained. 

Column forms can be removed 24 hours 
after columns are poured, but girder, beam 
and floor forms must remain in position for 
at least eight or ten days. After their re- 
moval, supports must be placed in position 
under beams and girders, until they have 
obtained an age or “‘set’’ of at least 21 days. 


_ The entire concrete work of a reinforced 
concrete building consists in a repetition of 
the above operations, with such variation and 
modification of forms as may be necessary to 
conform to the requirements of the design. 

The frontispiece Oct 5 issue shows our 
new building as it was August 15. The de- 
cription under frontispiece and in connection 
with our other pictures, makes the whole 
subject perfectly plain. It should be noted 
that the load or weight of building and con- 
tents is carried mainly by the columns. Hence 
the outside walls have the least load of any 
part. Thus we are able to have ‘the walls 
almost wholly of glass, for light. 











STEEL BARS IN MAIN ENTRANCE GIRDER 


This girder is 40 feet long, over 6 feet deep, 
30 inches wide or thick. Nearly two tons of 
steel work in this one girder. Each running 
foot of girder required nearly one cubic yard 
of concrete. Floor slab reinforcement also 
electric light conduits are shown. 





PREPARE CORN GROUND IN AUTUMN 
J. L. CHASE, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, ME 


Any soil that will admit of working early 
enough -in the spring to allow plowing and 
give time for sufficient harrowing to pulverize 
and destroy the sprouting weed seed is good 
for corn. The best time to plow I have found 
is in the fall, if the land is level enough to 
prevent washing, and it is thoroughly stirred 
in the spring, as deep as the plowing. I like 
the idea of putting the manure on in the fall 
also. Then every harrowing wi!!l help to pul- 
verize the manure, as well as the soil, and 
mix them together, the more thoroughly this 
mixing and pulverizing the better. 

If the manure is carefully spread, it can be 
better done with a horse team than by hand, 
and the harrowing properly done the manure 
will be fully incorporated with the top soil, 
and thus be in the best possible condition for 
plant food. The above applies to barnyard 
manure, and the amount will be dependant 
in a measure on the amount of. commercial 
fertilizer to be used. I think the true policy 
is to use the former lavishly and the latter 
sparingly. The latter is best applied with the 
planter. 

The kind of corn will depend largely on the 
climate. It should always be a variety that 
will mature in ordinary seasons; as large and 
heavy growing as will ripen before the au- 
tumn frosts. I want no “fodder corn” in 
mine. I can pimp water out of a well, if it 
is not too deep, cheaper than I can raise it in 
the form of cornstalks and leaves. 

I commenced planting by putting the rows 
about 3% feet apart, with hills the same dis- 
tance, and four kernels in a hill, which I con- 
sider about the right quantity. The rows 
should be straight. 

And now as to the method of keeping the 
weeds in subjection. It is Pat’s method of 
voting early and often. If the ground is 
properly prepared and the corn properly 
planted, the weed problem is solved, and with 
it the question of conserving soil moisture, 
as the moisture is all for the corn. And so 
is the fertifizer. No man can afford to let his 
corn divide food with the weeds. 
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Success on a Central New York Farm 


MM. G, LAWRENCE, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N ¥ 





We moved on our farm in the early 
gpeventies. Our family consisted of 
father, mother, two boys and two 
girls. We found things in rather a 
dilapidated condition; barns poor, 
fences down and cross fences grown 
up to brush and weeds. We went to 
work and built over and moved to 
different places three barns, raised 
and repaired the house and cellar 
walls, replaced the old rail fence with 
post and wire fences, trimmed up the 
woods by cutting-out the small and 
scrubby bushes and cld and defective 
trees. Our best year was the one we 
built our large barn. We built a 
good-sized barn, had good crops of 
grain and hay, including six acres 
heavy flax. Sold over $700 worth of 
produce, stock, butter and poultry 
and hired but two days’ help shingling 
the barn. 

We now have a small dairy, most- 
ly Holsteins, a pair of Hambletonian 
road horses with which we do our 
farm work, and a nice flock of Buff 
Plymouth Rock fowls, which we have 
found quite profitable. We have a 
small steam engine, with which we 
cut our limb wood, grind feed, run a 


grindstone, a bone cutter, and emery 


wheels to gum saws for the neigh- 
bors, The engine is a time and labor- 
saver. We think every farmer who 
owns 100 acres or more should have 
one. We have made some mistakes 
and blunders since we have been here, 
but aim to avoid making the same 
mistake twice. This is important for 
the successful ce of . any 
business, 

We believe it best for a farmer to 
sell diréct to the consumer. We have 
done so to quite an extent, selling to 
the summer visitors at Skaneateles 
lake, a pleasant summer resort two 
miles west of here. The season. of 
1907 -was the poorest with us, as the 
hail cleaned up our crops. We saved 
haif a crop of hay, part of an acre 
of potatoes and a small patch of 
s'rawberries, but grain and corn were 
s> badly damaged» we turned cows 
in soon after the storrit. 


An Attractive Corn Exposition 








The first national corn exposition, 
now being heid in Chicago, is un- 
doubtedly the most attractive show 
of its kind ever put on anywhere. 
The season was exceedingly unfavor- 
ab!ie for the early development of 
corn, consequently the exhibits were 
not as numerous as they might have 
been. However, there were about 
10,000 samples on the tables, which 
was certainly enough for the ordinary 
person. 


The exposition was formally opened 
on the evening of October 5. It 
will be recalled that this national 


corn exposition was made possible 
by the generosity of Chicago business 
men, who subscribed to a guarantee 
fund of about $75,000. The central 
thought of the exposition is educa- 
tional. The idea is to impress upon 
the visitor, whether he came from the 
city or from the country, the great 
importance of corn, and to show him 
by sample and illustration how it is 
possible to produce the highest grade 


and the largest yield per acre. This 
is admirably accomplished by the 
excellent samples of corn on the 


tables. These came from 25 states, 
entries coming from as far east as 
Massachusetts and as far west as Col- 
orado. The southern states were well 
represented. 

The north and northwest sent corn 
which was a surprise to those not 
familiar with the fact that during 
recent years the growing of corn has 
been pushed into North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin ex- 
tending almost to the northern hor- 


_ least ten 





f UTUMN 


ders. The corn, while not as large in 
size as that grown in many of the 
central states, is of high quality, pos- 
sesses rare feeding characteristics and 
yields all the wsy from 40 to 80 
bushels to the acre. 


Save Seed Corn Now 


NS. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 








The kind of corn that matures every 
year in the locality in which one lives 
is the kind that is most valuable. 
One bushel of ripe, sound eorn is 
worth more to feed than two bushels 
that is immature. 

Go into the field and avoid the large 
stalks that have small ears, and the 
small, undersized stalks, and any that 
do not throw out brace roots that will 
hold them up after a rain and wind. 
Select those stalks that are of me- 
dium size, good growth of leaves, and 
carry one or two good-sized ears that 
hang on a stem of medium size. Cut 
the stalks selected and tie in bundles 
and stand the bundles in shocks in 
some convenient place to thorough- 
ly ripen and cure. 

It is nature’s plan to ripen the seed 
on the stalk, and corn selected and 
cured on the stalk will show a larger 
percentage of germination at plant- 
ing time than that which has -been 
broken from the stalk before it is 
mature and hard. Select enough now 
so that there will be plenty for seed 
of the really good ears that approach 
the ideal type of corn of the va- 
riety grown, It is a poor plan to 
wait until one is hauling from the 
field before the selection is made, as 
one is then unable to see the kind of 
stalks on which the ears grow. A 
still poorer policy is to wait until 
spring and select from the crib. 

After the seed corn selected has 
fully ripened, husk and save-a few 
husks on each of the good ears and 
braid them in strings about 3 feet 
long, so they can be hung across a 
wire strung in a high and dry place. 
Or one can adopt any plan by which 
the seed corn can be thoroughly dried, 
kept dry and secure from the mice 
until planting time. Do not hang 
seed corn in a barn loft where the 
moisture from below ‘will accumu- 
late on it and freeze, as it is sure to 
be spoiled if you do. A good place, 
when one does not have a very large 
amount, can generally be found in 
the chamber of the house, where the 
heat from the stdves will keep it per- 
fectly dry. 

Our lands lie in the tidewater sec- 
tion of the state and are, therefore, 
adapted to the growth of all staple 
crops. With the use of improved 
machinery and experienced labor it 
may all be made a veritable truck 
garden. The seasons here are at 
days earlier than even 50 
miles farther in the interior. The 
only thing we have lacked is capital 
and immigration properly to develop 
its many resources. We have the 
greatest variety of lands, sandy up- 
land, stiff upland, stiff upland under- 
laid with clay, and the dark, peaty, 
swamp land, noted for its inexhaust- 
ible fertility. On these lands may be 
grown three: crops of truck a year, 
while peanuts flourish on the sandy 
lands. On the clay subsoil lands im- 
mense crops of cotton and tobacco 
may be raised, while the swamp 
lands. bring forth large crops of 
grain and cabbage. Lands may be 
had in this section at reasonable fig- 
ures,—[Hugh Murdock, Cartaret 
County, N C. 








FARM ACTIVITIES 








There are many men of many minds 
in New York state who discuss the 


question of farm labor. Here is one 
from I. L. Brink of Cortland county. 
He says: “My remedy for scarcity of 
farm help is to induce emigrants to 
locate in each town, for the state to 
buy and establish a farm where the 
newcomers can obtain free seed for 
the first year, and instruction in farm- 
ing, so as to acquaint them with 
methods. Also the free use of thor- 
oughbred live stock to _ start the 
breeding of animals along the right 
lines. I have brought men from New 
York for myself and neighbors ~~ at 





different times to work on farms. I 
secured a Dane last July, who is con- ; 
tented and a good helper. Most of 
the foreigners, however, who come | 
here as laborers get lonesome and do | 
not stay. If we could get families of | 
emigrants of certain natidnalities to 
settle here and buy farms, so that 
laboreres of their own kind would 
have company, I believe that we 
could keep them.”’ 


A few days ago I visited the farm 
of Edward Hicks on Long Island and 
was greatly struck with the air of 
cheerfulness about the home grounds, 
which are planted with hedges and 
beautiful trees. But what interested 
me most were the facts that many of 
these trees nad been transplanted af- 
ter they had become large, and that 
the transplanting had been done 
while the trees were in full leaf, even 
in July. Every effort is made to have 
as many of the feeding roots as pos- 
sible uninjured, and then to keep the 
ground well watered until the trees get 
hold. This suggests that where a yard 
is treeless the owner may transplant 
even big specimens with reasonable 
assurance of success if he will take 
the few necessary precautions and 
give the trees attention after trans- | 
planting. It is wonderful how trees 
and shrubs improve the home. 








Some time ago, while in the com- 
mission district of New York city I | 
paused to admire a well-faced barrel 
of pears. Not being sure of the va- | 
riety, I asked a man who came for- | 
ward, evidently expecting to make @ | 
sale. He said ‘“Seckel,” but when I 
told him I had known Seckel since 
boyhood he crawled out by saying: “I 
called ’em sickly.” It was really Gif- 
ford, perhaps the most delicious and 
meritorious of early pears. The fruit 
is rather larger than Seckel, yel- 
low with red marbling on the sunny 


side. The white, juicy, melting flesh 
is delightfully perfumed and vinous. 
Its only fault is that it is not a 


keeper, and yet one can hardly have 
too many for home use. 








At the New York state fair recent- 
ly, Aibert Wood of Carlton Station, | 
Orleans Co, N Y, told me he had 3000 | 
Dwarf Duchess pear trees 19 years 
old, on which there were now 1200 
barrels of fruit. Mr Wood is a thor- 
ough believer in spraying and prac- 
tices what he preaches. He says he 
will give anybody $1 each for every 
pear he can find in this orchard con- 
taining a worm or fungous biotch. 
These trees were sprayed once with 
bordeaux and once with whale oil 
soap before the foliage came  oeut. 
Later they were sprayed twice with 
bordeaux and onee with, whale oil 
soap at the rate of one pound soap 
to aix gallons water. This is a good 
record and a fine. chance for our 
readers to try their hand in showing 
Mr Wood some defective pears. The 
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PENS OF PEKINS 


BREFDING 

This picture, which is typical of 
commercial duck raising plants, shows 
part of the breeding yards of the Al- 


lentown duck farm in Pennsylvania. 
From the shed the pens extend down 
a gentle slope to a stream. The plat- 
form is used for hauling feed in a 
wheelbarrow to the various pens. 





Storing Celery for Late Market 
PROF W. R, BEATTIE, U S DEPT OF AGRI 

Almost without exception the larger 
northern growers have found it un- 
profitable to store celery for late 
keeping, and those who still adhere 
to the practice do so in order that 
they may control and supply a spe- 
cial trade. Even under special cir- 
cumstances there is only a moderate 
profit in storing for late marketing. 

The best form of storage house is 
a broad and long structure with low 
side walls and a roof coming almost 
to the ground ‘at the eaves. The walls 
should be constructed of concrete or 
brick and the roof made very tight 
to keep out frost. The roof portion 
should also be ceiled to form a double 
construction with air space between. 
Large doors should be provided at 
both ends, and if so arranged that a 
team of horses can be driven through, 
the work of unloading the celery will 
be greatly facilitated. 

The earth floor of the storage house 
should have a covering consisting of 
4 or 5 inches of loose soil. in which to 
pack the roots of the celery. It is 
desirable to have the storehouse di- 
vided lengthwise into beds 6-or 8 
feet wide by 6-inch boards on edge, 
raised 3 or 4 inches from the soil an 
fastened to stakes. These lines of 





raised boards assist In holding the 
celery in an upright position and 
increase the circulation of air 
through it. 


Widening the Field for Raspberries 








Regions which could not profitably 
engage in the growing of this fruit 
Were its sole use to be found as a 
fresh fruit upon the market can now 
safly undertake its cultivation: While 
sun drying has been practiced as long 
as the raspberry has been used for 
culinary purposes, acording to Prof 
L. C. Corbett of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, the art of 
drying with artificial heat is a com- 





FRUITS AND 


paratively recent commercial devel- 
opment, 

The artificial process of drying un- 
der a high heat has an advantage 
over $Uun drying in that the product 
can be obtained much sooner and of 
a more desirable quality, Evaporated 
fruit of the highest quality loses only 
a small percentage of its juices. The 
heat is sufficient to sear the outside of 
the fruit by breaking down its cellular 
structure and giving it a dry, some- 
what resistant surface, which has a 
tendency to keep the interior portion 
much more moist and palatable than 
is possible under the slow operation 
of sun drying. 

The improved quality of the prod- 
uct from the evaporator not only 
adds to its commercial value, but in- 
creases the income of the producer, 
because there is less loss in weight in 
evaporated than in sun-dried fruit. 
These features, together with the 
rapidity with which the operation can 
be carried on, are considered of suf- 
ficient advantage to warrant growers 
of raspberries in erecting evaporators 
at considerable expense. 
——_oe—____— 


Book Reviews 








INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETABLES. By 
Dr F. H. Chittenden of the Unitea 
States department of agriculture. 
A complete, practical work, giving 
descriptions of the more important 
insects attacking vegetables of all 
kinds, with simple and inexpensive 
remedies to check and destroy them, 
together with timely suggestions to 
prevent them recurrence. A ready 
reference book for truckers, mar- 
ket gardeners, farmers, as well as 
othersgwho grow vegetables in a 
small way for home use, a valuable 
guide for college and experiment 
station workers, schools, 
and others interested in entomology 


or nature study Profusely illus- 
trated. 5%4x8 inches. 300 pages. 
Cloth. Orange Judd company, New 
York. Price $1.50. 


This book embodies the life work 
of Dr Chittenden, the world’s best 
authority on insects injurious to veg- 
etables. It is just the book every 
farmer should have. The information 
contained in this volume is worth 
many times its price, and cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. If you want 
to know how to protect your crops 
from the ravages of these pests send 
for this book. It will also be just as 
useful to teachers and students. No 
library will be complete without it. 
For classroom reference it is an in- 
dispensable guide, and every school- 
room library should have it on its 
shelves. For grange libraries it will 
also prove equally useful. No book 
on the subject has ever been so well 


arranged. The insects are discussed 
and illustrated under the various 
crops they attack. It is easy, there- 
fore, for anybody to identify the 


creature being dealt 
remedy and apply it. 


with, find the 





Although a. busy professional man 


I get much enjoyment and profit from 
farming and take time to read Amer- 
ican Agriculturist.—[Dr Livins, Lank- 
ford, Norfolk County, Va. 











AN ATTRACTIVE APPLE EXHIBIT AT OHIO FAIR 


The fruit exhibit at the Ohio state fair is one of the most attractive 


shows on the 
ested persons. 


grounds. 


lou, the superintendent, 

assistants here seen, Mr Ballou keeps 
It is all properly labeled 

vantage. 

hibit. The half-bushed baskets on the 


rolling out, were very catchy. 
the front side of the table. 


and arranged so as to be seen 
The apples here seen were part of the experiment station ex- 


Horticultural hall is always thronged with inter- 
The popularity of this display is largely due to F. H. Bal- 
the central figure shown above. 


With his two 
lot of fruit. 
to best ad- 


in touch with every 


side, with apples arranged as if 


Plates of apples were distributed along 
This is a good suggestion for others. 





teachers | 


VEGETABLES 













: When the proprietors of Bellemeade Farm roofed 
their big buildings (one of which is shown above), 
they chose Amatite. Why? First— Because Amatite costs less 
than other roofings. Sccond—Because Amatite has a mineral 
surface ¢hat never needs paint. 











Most other kinds of ready roofing need to be painted regularly, 
and to re-paint all the roofs of Bellemeade Farm every year or 
two would have called for a huge expenditure of labor and money. 


Weren’t the Bellemeade people sensible in selecting Amatite? 
Even if your roofs are not as large as these, the economy of 
using Amatite is just as great in proportion. 








Amatite is easy to lay, requiring no skill or tools 
Nails and cement are free with every roll. 






Send forit Address nearest office 





Sample free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis. Boston, St. Louis 
Allegheny Kenses City ‘ 
London, Eng. 
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THE ORIGINA 
DeLOACH SAW “MILL 
For 25 Years the Standard. 
Copled by Many. Equalied by None. 
MILL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
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The best Red Rope Roofing for 


We Pay the Freight. 
le per sq. ft., caps and nails in- 
cluded. Substitute for plasters, 


DeLoac. Mill Mfg. Co., Box 525, Bridgeport, Ala. 
Sample fre e. 


Fertilizer , Sower| || ROOFING i 


t St. 
The Fay Manilla Roofing Co., C amaen, N.J 





NOW READY 


RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


By CHARLES M. DAVIS, M. A. S. 


of Agriculture and Biology, North Georgia 
Agricultural College, Dahlonega, Georgia. 
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A book intended for the use of both teachers 
and pupils. Its aim is to enlist the interest of 
the boys of the farm, and awaken in their minds 
the fact that the problems of the farm are. great 
|} enough to command all the brain power they can 
} summon. The book is a manual of exercises cover- 
ing many phases of agriculture, and it may be 
| wsed with any text-book of agriculture, or without 
a text-book. The exercises will enable the student 
to think, and to work out the scientific principles 
| underlying some of the most important agricultural | 





LOW AND operations. The author feels that in the teaching 
EASY TO LOAD. °o agriculture in the rural schools the laboratory 
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Chicopee Falis, Mass. The material needed for preforming the experi- 
nt Oe ments is simple, and can be devised by the teacher 








N ; P c Weekly and pupils, or brought from the homes. 

urseries Pay Cash Wee 

AND WANT More SALESMEN Everv- | ILLUSTRATED. 5x7 inches. 280 pages. Cloth, $1.00 
— Best Contract, Best OuTrit, | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
7 NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-YEAR RECORD. | 439 Lafayette Street, New 


Laroes York 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco Yield Shows Shrinkage 


‘ {From Page 310] 
other states. On account of the 
backward spring and the failure of 
plants in many parts of Wisconsin, 
farmers were prevented from setting 
out as heavy an acreage as they had 
planned. Then disastrous floods vis- 
ited Vernon and other northern 
countries, and drowned out, it is esti- 
mated, over acres of tobacco. 
Much loss was also reported in south- 
ern Wisconsin, partiewlarly on the 
low lands. Frost cawsed material 
damage in sections of the state Sept 
21-24, and many crops were so 
badly blighted that they were plowed 
ander. Frost damage is also re- 
ported from various parts of Ohio. 
LEAF VERY SOUND 

All in all the cigar leaf crop has 
tome out wonderfully well, considering 
the phenomenal disadvantages under 
which is has labored. The quality of 
leaf harvested this year at time of 
going into sheds averaged above par. 
This was particularly true with re- 
gard to the soundness of the crop. 
Not for many seasons has there been 
less injury from insect pests than this 
year, and this condition is not con- 
fined to any one district, but seems to 
apply equally well to all of the big 
cigar leaf tobacco producing states. 
Of course, there has been some loss 
by hail, particularly in parts of New 
England and the Empire state, but 
the total damage of this character is 
perhaps less than usual, and is far 
lighter than 1905, when hail damage 
amounted to several million dollars. 

NEW YORK TOBACCO CROPS 


316 


Year Acres Lbs p a Cases 
WOOT cvciveus 7,100 1,210 24,500 
BOG6 .cctace 6,800 1,250 24,200 
SOOO cvcscaets 500 1,200 18,800 
3906 cccccce 4,200 1,325 15,900 
2008 ccccces 6,100 1,296 22,600 
1902 coves 008 1,109 22,000 
ZOGL ccsecce 7,200 1,448 30,200 
. aeererie 7,800 1,400 32,400 
1899) wcccwss 7,820 1,400 81,280 
| ee 7,480 1,400 29,840 
BOs 86.¥ 05.4% 5,800 1,450 24,000 
| re 4,535 1,350 17,490 


Owing to the lateness of the crop 
there was great fear on the part of 
dealers that growers this year would 
become overfearful of possible frost 
damage, and would cut their tobacco 
when still green. No doubt this has 
been done in some sections of Wis- 
consin, and isolated parts of other 
states, yet, as a general proposition, 
planters waited until the leaf was in 
the proper condition for harvesting. 

In Pennsylvania and Ohio the har- 
vest ran well into October, The 
cure has started out well. In some 
parts of the east there has been too 
much rain for ideal curing condi- 
tions, yet this journal has investi- 
gated conditions thoroughly, and no 
reports indicate the appearance of 
pole sweat to a widespread or alarm- 
ing extent. Some tobacco has al- 
ready been taken down in New Eng- 
land, and it is said to be showing up 
well in quality. 

MARKET NOT FULLY OPENED 

Very little of the new crop “has 
been contracted or sold to date. In 
this respect the situation presents a 
sharp contrast to a year ago, when 
buying proved quite general, and 
much of the Ohio, Wisconsin, Penn- 


sylvania and New York crops had 
been engaged by dealers. About the 
only authentic sales of 1907 tobacco 


that have been reported so far are 
along the Housatonic valley in New, 
England, where some Havana has 
been lifted at 16@17 cents per pound 
in the bundle and in Chester county, 
Pa, where deals are noted at an aver- 
age of about 12 cents. 

The extreme quietness of the mar- 
ket seems to be due more to the de- 
sire of buyers to see how the new 
crop is going to turn out, than to any 
actual weakness in the market. As a 
matter of fact the inquiry for cased 


Autumn Contract Prices 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


cigar leaf tobacco, old crop, is good, 
the general cigar manufacturing in- 
dustry is on a healthy basis, and the 
general opinion of traders at New 
York and big consuming centers is 
that all really choice grown this year 
will be needed at prices remunerative 
to producers. It is estimated that 
domestic requirements call for up- 
ward of 500,000 cases per annum. 
With the 1907 crop below that figure 
it would indicate nothing in the way 
of a plethora of supplies the coming 
trade year. In fact, the deficiency 
must be filled by importations. 


CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO SUPPLIES 


[In millions and tenths millions of pounds.] 
U Scrop Imports Re-exp ‘ts For dom In bond 


Ibs fiscal yr fiscal yr™ use June 30 
WW -sheceee 166.6 7.6 9 173.3 6.0 
ree 177. 6.7 7 183.8 6.0 
BOSD. becsece 157.7 7.1 1.0 163.8 6.1 
, _enee 2.9 7.4 1.2 159.1 6.1 
ME: nesece 164.0 6.3 1.2 169.1 5.5 
. eee 171.7 5.7 9 176.5 5.7 
BR aswated 121.4 6.6 8 127.2 5.7 
WD scvcves 142.7 5.6 7 47.6 4.6 


FARMERS SHOW CONFIDENCE 


It is fully evident that farmers are 
not disposed to become intimidated 
at the inactivity of the market, and 
all information points to their ask- 
ing prices equal to if not better than 
what they received in 1906. Growers 
throughout Wisconsin who have been 
sounded on the matter if prices say 
they expect 10 to 15 cents per pound 
in the bundle for good to choice 
crops. In Ohio they are asking about 
the same figures. Lancaster county, 
Pa, growers expect 12 to 18 cents in 
the bundle for medium to best crops, 
and as high as 20 to cents as- 
sorted. 

In the Empire state a majority are 
talking all the way from 12 to 18 
cents for good average crops, with a 
few wanting 20 cents. In New Eng- 
land two distinct types of tobacco are 
grown, Havana and broadleaf. Grow- 
ers of the former are hoping for a 


15 to 25 cents market, while broad- 
leaf growers who generally sell their 
tobacco on an assorted basis are 


25 to 30 cents. 
TO THE FRONT 


trusting for 
THE SOUTH FORGING 


A rapidly developing wrapper pro- 
ducing section is embraced by sev- 
eral Florida and Georgia counties 
where Cuban leaf is grown in the 


open and fine Sumatra under shade, 
slats being used for the latter pur- 
pose. Close to 5000 acres were this 
year raised in Florida and Georgia 
under cover, and the tobacco is sell- 
ing at excellent figures. The 1907 
crop harvested there yielded fully as 
heavy as last year, and in many in- 
stances a heavier outturn per acre 
was realized. 

The acreage was sharply increased 
ovec last season and has jumped 60% 
the past two years. It is claimed 
that practically all of the 1907 shade 
grown Sumatra crop of Georgia and 
Florida has been sold or contracted 
at 65 to 90 cents per pound, while a 
considerable portion of the open 
grown Cuban has been sold at 18 to 
27 cents. There is a decided boom 
in tobacco growing in 
production is extending into new ter- 
ritory. Several Texas counties are 
steadily devoting more attention to 
shade grown tobacco and cigar leaf 
in the open, much of the latter sold 
this year at 15 cents per pound. 

‘Stocks of old tobacco in producers’ 
hands throughout all sections of 
eigar leaf territory are comparatively 
light. Averaging the country over, 
holdings will amount to less than 
10% of the 1906 yield. A large 
part of the tobacco from old crops 
now unsold is cased and in good con- 
dition for speedy negotiation. This 
is particularly true in New England 
In the Empire state very little old 
tobacco is being held by producers. 
The same-may 
vania and Ohio, 5% perhaps covering 
supplies on hand there. No large 
quantities of old stock are being held 
by Wisconsin producers, 


for Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


{In cents per pound, for sound leaf in the bundle.] 


-—-New England-— -—-Fla-Ga-—, 

Year §Broadleaf Havana §Pa N Y Ohio Wis Open Shade 
1907 --eapeuee *16@17 $12@20 %12@18 t10@15 %10@15 18@27 5@90 
1906...25@32 12@28 11@16 10@17% 10@15 12@17 18@25 40@65 
1905...20@33 11@25 9@15 8@14 7@11 7@13 15@25 30@60 
1904...30@38 29@27 8@14 7@11 6@10 7@12% 12@20 18@35 
19038...19@35 12@26 8@13 7@13 6@11 7@11 14@16 30@$1 
1902...15@28 12@23 6@10 6@12 7@il 6@13 12@18 18@37 
1901 16@25 13@27 8@12 7@13 8@12 8@i4 15@20 20@55 
1900. ..17@28 12@24 7@12 6@13 8@12% 6é@ti1 —@15 30@40 

§ Largely sold assorted. 

+ Acking vrices, market not opened. 

* Oniy a few sales, market nominal. Most growers ask 18@25 cents. 
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Tuttle’s Elixir 
The Horse Remedy of the Age 


No stable is now well equipped without 
this incomperable liniment on the shelf. It 
has c more blemishes and made more 
horses clean limbed than any other remedy in 
the world. It never fails to locate lameness. 


$100 Reward 


Our offer is always open. Some cases have 
passed; the curable stage. But whenever a 
cure is possible we will pay $100 for any fail- 
ure of Tuttle’s Elixir to cure Spavin, Curb, 
Splint, Sprain, Colic or Lameness. 

It is theymain dependence of Veterinaries, 
Express, Livery ahd Transfer Stablesas a 


Leg and Body Wash 


Beware of all blisters; they give only temporary relief, if any. 


Tuttle's Hoof Ointment, Worm Powders, 
Condition Powders, White Star Liniment 
and Family Elixir are other excellent 
specifics. “Veterinary Experience,” an 
infallible guide for horsemen, is free. 
Every disease and symptom made plain. 
Write for copy. Postage 2c. 


Tuttle’s Elixir Company, 
50 nage St., Boston, Mass. 


Mon ie, Mgr., 32 St. Gabrie! S: 
oe Chi Crocker er M — 
Chicago: C. F. Tuttle, ~- 311 East a 

= Los Angeles: W.A. ‘Shaw, igr., 1921 New E England Av. 
































Every time your roof leaks, 
your pocket-book leaks, too. 

Gen-as-co Ready Roofing 
stops leaks once for all. 


Doesn’t warp or rot. Shingles do. Doesn't pit 
or rust. Tin does. Doesn’t dry-out and pulverize. 
Coal-tar does. 

. Gen-as'-co has the resisting, lasting life of Trini- 
dad Lake Asphalt, and protects your house or barn 
from years of weather. 

First cost is last cost—the most economical roof 
you can buy. 

Ask any progressive dealer. Write for Book Q and samples. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt in the werld 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 


’ HERCULES STEEL STUMP PULLER 


fog King among stump machines. Absolutely the only line made 
of steel, all others cast iron, Hercules is 400% stronger 
than any other. Catalog Free. Address « “a 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., Dept, 38 


Chicago 










CST [ROM 









Tobacco Stems 


Can furnish limited amount tobacco stems at 
$7. per ton in bales. This is one of the best 
fertilizers that can be used, either to turn under 
orasamulch. Cash must accompany order. To 
any purchaser not satisfied with results in one 
year’s time, we will cheerfully refund his money. 
Reference: First NATIONAL BANE 
8. E. WATERS CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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Don’t break your beek and kill your 
horses with. a high wheel ~agon. 
rt’s sake get aa 


ae 











Be Sure To Say_ When You Write Our Ad 


advertisers like to know which paper they get the most 


7 pe FL Your Adv in this Journal.” 

















Selecting Winter Layers 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





The income from the poultry on 
the farm often reaches considerable 
proportions during the year, and at 
no other time is the income more ea- 
gerly desired than during the winter 
months when prices are high. Con- 
ditions have much to do with the 
supply of eggs in winter. At the 
same time favorable conditions will 
not bring the eggs unless the pullets 
that are being wintered are of a 
strain of hens that are bred produc- 
ers. 

By careful watching one can select 
from the best laying hens the eggs 
to set in the spring, and by saving 
the best pullets from the earty lit- 
ters young hens can be had that will 
lay the forepart of the winter. There 
is a time after these early pullets 
have laid out their first course of 
eggs and are resting preparing for an- 
ether course when there is a scarcity 
of eggs. 

For the last three years it has so 
happened, on my farm, that one or 
more of the hens have “stolen @ 
nest,” laid, sat and hatched a litter 
of chickens in August. Generally I 
have looked upon these late chickens 
as of little value, but in these cases 
the chickens were kept, the roosters 
picked out for table use. The pullets 
are allowed to run as they choose, be- 
ing fed with the flock. By January 
they have begun to lay and have 
been my best winter layers They 
have been good layers during the sum- 
mer. If the inclination to lay is bred 
in them they — will lay whether 
hatched in the early spring, midsum- 
mer or fall. 


Feeding Young Stock for Winter Eggs 


I find that feeding pullets well 
when growing is the most satisfac- 
tory way to hasten early laying. Keep 
the house warm in winter, but well 
aired, and light. I have two pullets 
that laid 253 eggs apiece in one year. 
I mated the two, and raised 30 pul- 
lets, all laying in five months from 
the time they were hatched.—[Fred 
Axley, Monroe County, Tenn. 

To lay early in winter, pullets must 
be from a good laying strain, and 
must Be hatched in good time; if too 
early they will molt and if too late, 
will not get a start in tfme for win- 
ter laying. They must never be 
erowded, but kept growing from the 
time of hatching until maturity. Feed 
ege producing foods; a variety of 
grains, and green cut bone are best. 
Good, comfortable quarters are es- 
essential.—[Conrad Evanson, Wis. 


Satisfactory Feeds for Laying Fowls 


T. H, WALTER, PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS 














My favorite breeds of chickens are 
Light Brahma and Buff Wyandottes. 
In the morning and at noon I feed 
wheat, corn, oats or barley in litter, 
and a mash at night five times a 
week. If the weather is cold, I give 
more corn; if warm, less. .The essen- 
tial point in feeding my birds is to 
give as large a variety as possible, 
and to make them work for all the 
grain by scratching, keeping, plenty 
of fresh water, beef scraps, grit, oys- 
ter shells and charcoal always before 
them. Corn, wheat and oats are the 
staple grains for hens, but all the 
other grains are good for a change. 
I have never found any objectionable 
grain. My hens seem to relish all 
kinds. 

Barley makes a good change, and I 
feed it four times a week;-rye is an 
excellent green food in early spring; 
buckwheat is good, but too high 
priced at times, and should be fed 
sparingly except in cold weather; 
millet might be fed to advantage oc- 
casionally, but I would recommend it 
only in. combination with 
grains, 
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Through the columns of your val- 
uable paper I would like to tell my 
experience with nitrogen culture, two 
packages of which I purchased last 


spring. I inoculated some peas and 
beans, planting some of the seed on 
the same ground without the culture. 
The inoculated seed produced fully 
two-thirds more, the plants were a 
beautiful rich, dark green, the beans 
were like yellow wax. My husband 
was so much interested that he in- 
tends trying it on clover.—[Mrs M. 
H. Zimmerman, Pennsylvania. 


I have used a low down handy 
wagon for nearly two years and would 
not accept an old style, high wheeled 
wagon as a gift and agree to use it. 
One man can put on a load of wheat 
in the sheaf as well as a load of corn 
fodder. I use it for all purposes. It 
has 4-inch tires and they do not cut 
up fields. A neighbor helping me do 
some work said he never saw a wagon 
that he had to use the brakes on as 
much as on mine and I have noted 
this too. I haul just the same quantity 
of grain, etc, on my 24x30-inch wheels 
as I did on the old style wheels with 
the same team. Even though the draft 
be heavier, the ease of loading more 
than compensates for this. I weuld as 
soon go back and throw away my 
binder and buy a eradle to cut wheat 
as to lay aside’ my handy wagon. 
Those few words tell it all—[W. H. 
Lyon, Kentucky. 





Because of the higher. scale of 
comfort in farmhouses,” farmers 
spend twice as much on their living 
as they did 20 years ago. To meet 
this increased cost they must increase 
their revenue. There is no means by 
which their revenue can be so easily 
increased as by adding to or creating 
a flock of sheep. The time to do this 
is now, so as to obtain the advantage 
of the good prices for mutton that 
are promised for the next four or five 
years.—[John Campbell, Ontario. 





I have used a well-known brand of 
commercial roofing on my barn and 
house. The cost was about the same 
as for shingles in this locality, but it 
was much quicker and easier to ap- 
ply. I think it would be even easier 
te apply on roofs with a steep pitch 
and corners and angles, but have not 
had experience with these. After one 
year’s use it has proved entirely sat- 
isfactory. When new it affects the 
water less than wood roofs, and what- 
ever taine there may be it not notice- 
able after thé first rain.—[Manley N. 
Shotwell, Jacksor County, Mich. 
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I am the Paintman. 
I make Paint to order—for the individual 


user. 

1 sell it direct from factory—at factory 

I ship it in special extra size cans—guaran- 
teed to contain full measure of paint. 

These cans are dated the day the paint is 
made—sour guarantee that it is absolutely 
fresh when you get it. 

Out of any ee a over you may 
use 2 gallons on your 


Two Full Gallons Free to Try. 
Purlly Gueranteed. 
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STRIOTLY PURE ALL ’ 


hite Lead Pain 





Sold on Time. 
Freight Prepald. 


Dutch Process White Lead—strictly pure, 
well settled, aged, raw Linseed Oil made from 









Northern — selected flax seed—pure 
Spirits of uenine and pure Turpentine 
Drier, and the necessary tin ors 





nothing else, 
This paint stands the tests of any chemist— 
this I guarantee under $100.00 cash forfeit. 
I will give that sum of money to any chem- 
ist who will find any adulteration in this paint. 
It’s just what it's name implies—the Roll 
of Honor Brand, 














Then ens a and look atit 
test it in any way you like. 


If it 
If it tisfactory—tre- 
turn the balance—I'll refund all 


Pec my way of slin 
way 0 my 
Made-to-Order P Paint. 
I'm the only paintmaker in 
the — States selling it that 





pelt it fe eatieactory use. the 1 Chal 


is not sa’ Roll of Honor Brand—and as I 

the wi make it to order for each in- 

Saletan changes Goat waee- On i enorme ap — A 
and the test shan’t cost you a Strictly all of its life t on your 


All White 
Lead Paint 


It meets all of the require- 
ments of the State Pure Paint 
Laws and more. 

Ichallenge the world on this 








buildings—it's assuredly 
best paint in the world to buy. 

I want to tell you more about 
my Made-to-Order paint propo- 
sition—want to send you my 














“Tm the only paintmaker in 
the United States making paint to order. 

My paint will please you—it's got to please 
you. You are the judge—and if it doesn’t it 
shan't cost you anything. 

There's no question about the purity of my 

t—no question about it's high quality. 

ere can't be—because it’s made from the 
=~ best it is possible to buy. 
O. L. Chase Strictly Pure White Lead 
Pantie Roll of Honor Brand—an ai? white 
Lead paint—is made from strictly pure Old 


0. L. CHASE, The Paintman, Dent. 





Big Fresh Paint Book, together 
with samples of colors. to 
choose from—and tell you all about my 


Three Great 
Made-To-Order Paints 


My Roll nd—my 40-460 
Lead and ne Paint--and ow oO. In 
Chase Durability Paint. 

When you've read these books I’m sure you will be 
convinced that it will be more economy—and more 
ye Ey re to let me make your paint to 


int ofany other kind—made in 
ony olor way. Write tos teens Books at once—today, 


3, St. Louls, Mo. 






















Congo Roofing 


is proof against decay because 
there is nothing in it that can 
rot. 


It is proof against water be- 
cause it contains nothing 
which is soluble in water. 


It is proof against heat be- 
cause there is nothing in it 
which even the tropical sun 
can soften. 


It is proof against cold be- 
cause there is nothing in it 
which even the climate of 
Alaska can freeze. 


It is proot against leaks be- 
cause it is so pliable that any- 
body can lay it right, fitting it 
tightly and snugl — the 
chimneys and va 


It is proof ae dienatio- 
faction because itis made to 
endure, and people who once 
buy it, buy it always. 


Sample Free on Request 


BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO., 
533 West End Trust Bldg. 





Philadelphia 
Chicago and San Francisco 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE direct 
shipping to users only, et manufacturers’ prices. Ne 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it tan 

UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 903 i0th St., Terre Haute, 


ENCE Strongest) 


prices rt 
ve pay Ott freight. oe. heights of farm 


nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
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4 & wire fence, If a 
it you 7 find it on the 
fence m 
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COIL SPRING FENCE 
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fate tet ring Chick- 
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~ KITSELMAN BROS. 
203 &, IND. 

































































for strength and durability. 
fence known. Don’t buy ital yo 
our free catalogue. We Pa 
- THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., , Ome. 
y it. B. Drake & Co., 90 W cat St., New York, N.¥- 








When you writa 
to any of our 
advertisers; 
you'll get a very 
prompt reply. 
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thisha itcan 
Sa cf beremedied 
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expense, prevent pocidents by using 


Harness Oil 
Nourishes the leather and keeps it 
Preserves 


ft and strong. the 
Makesleather roofagainst all 
best tan: tanner’s finish. 


smoothes the way to good wheel- 

action. Better and cheaper than 

eastoroll. Will not quners corrode, 

Lightens the load—eases the road, 
- Soetd ev Sizes. 


STANDARD O11, COMPANY 
Incorporated 








CURES 
HEAVES 


Permanent 


45] FOURTH AVENUE, 


FIX YouR ROOF 


-—We will quests to pu 
= be Per Square,-"5 ° any ee eeky. _—- at 
iron, steel, v or felt poof in perfec 
condition, aud keep {tin perfect cebdision for Se 


Pertect Root Preserves, makes 
‘wern-out roofs new. 


[ries ea 


Ce., Bept. 11, Elyria, hie. 
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LIVE ‘STOCK chica cerivie 


“Clean | Skimming 
Means Good 
The hog trough is no place to put 
butter. 
Wide awake farmers want the 
cream separator Thats skims a 
est, It means 


profit—bette 
iving. That sopdrnier: is the Sharples 
airy Tubular—the separator th 
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says: “1 have just completed a seagoe 
your separator. (ee 
closest ! have ever seen—just a trace 
of fat. 1eve e 108s 


o be no t- 


' grea’ 
er than one thousandth of one per 


Thattis onereason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. Tub- 


ulars are different, in every way, ,from 
othe: ' 


alog and valuable free 

“Business Dairying.” 
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Be Sure to Say Shier’ | Saw Your Adv | 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to | 
know which paper they get the most 
orders from. 
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remove the bun 
Rorse—have the part looking just as it did 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming's Spavin Cure(Liquid) 


——— 
n, 
plint, Garb ae 


, Cap’ 

a liniment Dopadaslotl blister, but a re: 
unlike any other—doesn’ 

be imita 
quired, and your money back if it ever fails, 


"¢ imitate and can’ 
tated. Fasy to use, only a little re- 


Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


describes and illustrates alt kinds of blem- 
ishes, and gives you the information you 
a to have before « any 
kind of a remedy. 


ering or bu 

Malled i rit you write, 
FLEMING BROS Chemists, 

221 Unten Btock Yard ve Chicago, Il, 


















CALF DEHORNING 


problem, and the PERFECTION CALF DEHORNER is the only 
practical tool offered for the purpose. 
2 weeks to 6 months old with entire satisfaction. 
endorsement. Order direct, if unable to obtain them from 
or implement dealers. SHARP 


& SMITH, CHICAGO, ILL, 


is the proper method of 
poling the Dehorning 


It dehorns Calves from 
It has the highest 
ar_ hardware 
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STRONG ant DURABL 


Compact, all the parte accurately made, finely'ad- 
justed and working together smoothly; and at the 
same time, strong, well built, easy to keep inorder and 
light running—these are the features. you want to 
find in a cream separator before you buy ome. And 
when you sce a 


e SEPARATOR 


Phe have to look any farther. It has them all. 
°s why it outwears all other makes. 

Durability is what the “cheap” separators lack, 
yet it is most important. We have received letters 
pees many users of the U. S. Separators who have run their ma- 
chines every day for 10 years and more with entire satisfaction. 

Our big, handsome, new catalogue shows plainly ali about the 
and wonderful skimming records of the U.S. It 
will interest you. Por free copy write us this way, “Send cata- 
numberA 6 ”*, addressing 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falis, Vt. 
deliveries of U.S. Sanwa Gener ae Me., Bate, 


Kansas City Omaha, ¥ 


CREAM 


N.Y, 
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PROF THOMAS SHAW 





As a rule, it is not profitable to 
graze clover in the autumn the year 
that itis sown, Such grazing removes 
the covering that would otherwise be 
present to protect the plants in win- 
ter. The removal of such a covering 
will be harmful in proportion as the 
plants are weak, as the winter tem- 
peratures are low, and as the snow- 
fall is wanting in winter. In some 
situations the close grazing of young 
clover plants in the autumn means 
their almost certain destruction. 

On the other hand, there are sea- 
sons in which the growth of the 
plants is so heavy that not to re- 
move it in part, at least, would mean 
that many of the plants would be 
smothered, even in the absence of a 
heavy snowfall, and when lying under 
a heavy snowfall, the crop would be 
ruined. I have known instances in 
which deep snow and the presence 
of mice in great numbers have com- 
pletely ruined a field that was of 
great promise in the autumn. 

Under some conditions autumn pas- 
turing would be a mistake any sea- 
son. Such conditions prevail in the 
Dakotas and in much of Minnesota. 
Under other conditions it may in 
some seasons be a mistake not to 
graze down the clover more or less. 
Such conditions are found in some 
instances in southern Ohio, in parts 
of Illinois and Indiana and in Iowa, 
in seasons of great growth. The ad- 
vantage from grazing arises in part, 
at least, in preventing the plants from 
maturing seed. Another way is to 
mow the crop and remove it for hay 
or allow it to remain as a mulch upon 
the land, according to the needs of 
the land. When the crop remains as 
a mulch gt should be mown early to 
prevent seed formation, both in the 
clover and in the weeds that may be 
present. 
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Big Bargain Store at Your Door— 
That's what the Chicago House 
Wrecking Co’s catalog really is—a 
wonderful book of bargains on every- 
thing needed in the home and on the 
farm. A sample of the low prices they 
quote on farm supplies of all kinds is 
Shown in their adv in this issue. They 
have no agents, dealers, or middie- 
men, but sell direct from their big 
plant in Chicago to the consumer, 
whether he lives ten miles away or 
1000. Theirs is a mammecth mail or- 
der institution, covering 27 acres of 





ground in Chicago. In eight great 
buildings are assembled the most 
wonderful stocks of merchandise, 
household and farm supplies ever 


brought together. They need no in- 
troduction to our readers. For years 
they have been announcing their 
purchases of the great world’s fairs 
and expositions, their ability to sell 
at low prices because of purchases of 
new stocks of goods at sacrifice sales, 
which they sell direct to the farmer 
at such low prices as to be almost 
unbelievable. Thousands of farmers 
trade by mail with this big institu- 
tion with as much satisfaction. as 
though they came into town every 
day and personally selected their pur- 
chases. Send for a copy of their cat- 
alog by filling in your name and ad- 
dress in the coupon in their adv and 
mailing it to them. Their tremen- 
dous success is due to the extremely 
low prices they are able to quote on 
first-class, standard materials and 
supplies, and on account of the enor- 
mous volume of business they do, tak- 
ing a very small margin of profit. 
Write them today, sure. 


Feeding Distillers’ Grain to Horses 
—Have you ever fed distillers’ dried 
grain to horses? With what results? 
Would like to hear from any reader 
of the American Agriculturist who 
has had ee ae this line.— 

0. 














AN INTELLIGENT MORGAN MABE 
Pictured is a Morgan mare colt, six 


years old. She is very intelligent, 
standing on her hind legs when 
asked, shaking hands, coming at 


your call, answering when her name 
is spoken. Her name is Browney H. 
This fine animal is owned by L. W. 
Hinds of Vermont, who prefers the 
Morgans to the heavy draft horses. 
He says Morgans are heavy enough 
for ordinary farm work and will do 
more work in a day and look better 
than the big, heavy, clumsy western 
horse which is no horse for the road. 





Fattening Hogs for Fall and Winter | 


PD, C. DEAN, MICHIGAN 





The fattening of hogs begins at the 
time you decide which will be the 
ones to go. If they are well started 
from birth, with plenty of feed neces- 
sary for the development of bone and 
muscle building, then the fattening 
process may be reserved until the 
last eight weeks before selling. Af- 
ter weaning they should be allowed 
milk with middlings, and if confined, 
a cutting of germ clover’ or alfalfa 
while it may be had. One of the fam, 
ily who lives near a brewery has 
found that warm separated milk 
mixed with malt is an excellent feed 
for the pigs during the growing sea- 
son, and no grain is necessary until 
ready to finish for the market. With 
me, the milk and middlings and oc- 
casionally a little bran mixed with 
green alfalfa has formed the ration. 

I keep salt and ashes before them, 
as well as a box of charcoal. During 
the winter when no green food is to 
be had, I fe6d once a day some silage, 
just what they will eat up clean, and 
they seem to relish it very much. 
The value of alfalfa hay with the 
corn feed the last six weeks is not 
fully known, yet it wiil cause a gain 
of 1% pounds a day, which is more 
than any other: ration I have ever 
known. The Nebraska experiment 
station has made some very interest- 
ing experiments along this line, with 
remarkable results, and declares in 
favor of alfalfa hay with corn as the 
most. economical and profitable. Of 
course, 1 have no other hay, but know 
the hogs eat it greedily, 

—————— 

Winter Feeding of Sheep is more 
difficult than summer feeding and re- 
quires more labor; except upon ‘the 
range the sheep are generally housed. 
In summer, selection of food is not 
interfeged with, while in winter care 
it is subject to errors as to quality 
and kind of foods. Winter pasture is 
almost indispensable to any weil reg- 
ulated sheep farm. This should be se- 
lected near the barns. It will be a 
great help in wintering the sheep, and 
at the same time will promote health. 
If you are fattening a flock or rais- 
ing winter lambs, you cannot handle 
them in this way. Sheep in winter 
should be fed on a ration that wilt 
keep them in good flesh, for it never 
pays to permit them to get thin. 
When you once get a sheep started 
down hill it is very hard to get it 
back, and usually ends in the loss of 
the sheep in the spring.—[Howard 
Southard, Union County, O. 




















Getting More Money for Butter 





Some commission merchants in 
New York and Boston are talking 
50-cent butter for the coming winter. 
They ' base their views upon the 
strength of the market at present, 
fall prices in the east being the 
highest in 23 years, and also upon 
reported moderate storage stocks. 
Whether the half-dollar mark will be 
reached is a question that time alone 
can determine. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that current prices for butter 
are above the average, and are ex- 
ceedingly attractive to creamery op- 
erators throughout the country. 

All is not gold that glitters, how- 
ever. Milk is scarce and high, and 
it behooves butter makers to exercise 
economy in production in order to 
secure fullest profits. The biggest re- 
turns on any market are practically 
always realized from stock of finest 
quality. Only up-to-date methods 
should be employed in the manufac- 
ture of butter, and strict attention 
must be given to all details of pro- 
duction. 

American Agriculturist is desirous of 
furthering the interests of the but- 
ter industry to the utmost extent. 
In order to help along the good work 
in the way of most approved meth- 
ods of manufacturing of this impor- 
tant staple, we append herewith a 
few questions designed to bring to 
the front some essentials in butter 
making. The best all-around set of 
answers to the following questions 
will be awarded a prize of $5, and 
the next five replies most satisfac- 
tory will be given $1 each. 

No regular article or story is de- 
sired. <All.we want is a brief but 
clear and explicit answer to each of 
the following: 

1. -What do you consider the three 
main essentials in producing fine 
creamery or dairy butter? 

2. What is the best way of mar- 
keting butter at least expense, so as 
to net highest price? 

38. How much butter do you make 
per week? 

4. What quantity of coloring matter 
do you use to 100 pounds of 
butter made? 

5. What brands of coloring do you 
prefer, and why? 

Address all communications to But- 
ter Contest Editor, American Agricul- 
turist, 489 Lafayette St, N Y. 


Stanchions for the Dairy Barn 
PROF H. E. VAN NORMAN, PA AGRI COL 








I am an earnest devotee of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Am somewhat inter- 
ested in cattle stanchions. I wish to 
buy the best. Give us some light 
on the subject in your columns.— 
[Peter F. Kintner, Pennsylvania. 

In my opinion, the best stanchion 
is the frame supported by about 6 
inches of chain and held at the bot- 
tom with about 4 to 6 inches, the 
bottom of the stanchion just nicely 
clearing the lower stanchion rail, so 
as to give the stanchion the maximum 
swing of 4 to 8 inches. This confines 
the cow close enough and at the same 
time gives her comfort while lying 
down. There is an excellent wooden 
frame stanchion that is light and 
moderate priced on the market. There 
is also an 
from U iron, 
from L iron and faced with wood. 
While these may be warmer by avoid- 
ing the contact of the metal with the 
animal’s neck, I believe the advan- 
tage does not justify the disadvan- 
tage that comes from occasional splin- 
tering off of the wood and the chance 
for careless leaving of the rivets ex- 
posed. There is also a stanchion 
made with gas pipe. With the excep- 
tions noted, any of these are good, 
and choice will be largely a matter 
of personal preference as to appear- 
ance and the price to be paid. 

Except that the stanchion requires 
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supports that project above the backs 
of the animals, it is probably the 
most satisfactory tie available. In a 
stable with pure-bred cattle, where 
favorable impressions on the mind of 
the spectator are factors in selling 
stock, stalls and ties which leave the 
backs of the animals entirely unob- 
structed to vievy are much to be 
desired. 


Book Review 








PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. By Dr 
H. W. Conn of Wesleyan university. 
A complete exposition of important 
facts concerning the relation of 
bacteria to various vroblems_ re- 
lated to milk. A book for the class- 
room, laboratory, factory and farm. 
Equally useful to the teacher, stu- 
dent, factoryman and practical 
dairyman. Fully illustrated with 
83 original pictures. 340 pages. 
Cloth. 5%x8 inches. Published by 
Orange Judd company, New York. 
Price $1.25. 

The development of dairy  bacte- 
riology has been very rapid in the last 
ten years. Beginning first as a sub- 
ject of scientific interest only the 
study of the bacteria in milk has 
proved to be of vital importance, not 
only to the dairyman, but to all per- 
sons who have an interest in public 
health problems: In the last few 
years there has developed in our large 
cities a keen interest in the bacteria 
of the city milk supply. Today there 
is no more important subject affect- 
ing the milk producer, distributer or 
consumer than their relations to the 
bacteria of milk, and public health 
officials are also recognizing the sub- 
ject as one of which they must take 
cognizance. All dairy students today 
must learn the fats which are 
known, and no dairy course is com- 
plete without a full consideration of 
this subject. 

This book is designed to meet this 
growing demand. It consists of two 
parts. The first is a general discus- 
sion of all phases of bacteria asso- 
ciated with milk products and their 
relation to public problems. The 
second is an outline of a series of 
experiments for students, so designed 
that one who has been through them 
will not only have a practical knowl- 
edge of bacteria and bacteriological 
methods, but will be able to carry 
out all the work of bacteriological 
analysis of milk products that may be 
needed either in a dairy, a creamery, 
or a sanitary laboratory. The book 
is thus especially adapted to meet the 
needs of students in dairying, or any 
to whom a practical knowledge 
of bacteriological methods as relating 
to milk is of value. The book is 
strictly up to date and contains the 
most recently determined facts in the 
newest methods. It represents the 
rounding out of the ripe experience 
of Dr Conn. No class room, labora- 
tory or library will be complete with- 
out it, 





Milk Zones—E. J. W., New York: 
About ten years ago the interstate 
commerce commission outlined a sys- 
tem of zones within which milk is 
shipped inte New York. What is 
known as the 23-cent zone is for all 
stations within 40 miles of New York 
and Jersey City. The 26-cent zone 


, covers all the mil 
all-iron stanchion made; k coming from a 


there are others made’ 


distance between 40 and 100 miles; 
from 100 to 190, 29 cents; beyond 190, 
82 cents. The New York exchange 
price is based on the 26-cent zone, 
and the exchange price of 3% cents 
a& quart means that the farmer must 
deduct 26 cents for freight and 5 
cents for ferriage on each 40-quart 
can, consequently at 314 cents the 
40-quart can is rated at $1.40, de- 
ducting 3lc for freight and ferriage, 
leaving $1.09 to the farmer, or 2.72 
cents a quart. 


The old reliable American Agricul- 
turist is becoming more indispensable 
to me each year—[Dr S. BE. Hamp- 
ton, Carroll County, 
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WF “the Leading Quality of 
Feed Stuffs is Digestibility.” 


Mark that statement carefully, Mr. Farmer. It isa most vital truth. 
A point too often overlooked—a point that means loss to you if your stock 
are wasting feed, because they can't digest it. It is not how much they 
eat, but how much they digest, that represents the profit to you. A feed 
may contain plenty of protein, fatand carbohydrates—may be properly 
balanced, and yet prove to be a poor feed, because of its low percentage 
of digestibility. In 


Sterling Stock Feed 


we offer the farmer and feeder, not only a perfectly balanced ration, but 
one that is of the highest possible digestibility—a feed that yields readil 
) 4A digestive solvents, thus affording the animal the fullest benefi 
ing so wholly digestible all waste is overcome, making it. exceptionally 
economical, In Sterling Stock Feed we have accomplished the two most 
vital points Prof. Henry deems necessary in a stock feed—digestibility 
and correct balance. That's why stock make somuch greater and faster 
gains than on any other. Atrial will prove this, Itisa food that's all 
ood—a food for work-horse, driving-horse, milch-cow, cattle or hogs— 
g combination of ground corn, oats and barley, kiln-dried and properly 
ended. 

Ask your dealer about it—he knows. Also ask for Daisy Dairy Feed— 
the great milk-maker and best molasses feed made; Gregson's Calf Meal 
a perfect substitute for milk, that saves 0 to 70cents a day on every calf 
you raise; Sterling Chick and Scratch Feeds—all money-makers for the 
man who owns live-stock. If your dealer can't supply you, write to us.’ 


The Great Western Cereal Co. 
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HE Drew Elevated Carrier is one of 

I the greatest actual money_ savers 
ever invented forthefarm, It saves 

the pay of a farm hand the year round be- 
cause it does one man’s work. It is the 
easiest, quickest and most economical 
method of conveying manure and litter from 
the stable, or carrying silage or any other 
articles that have to be moved from place 
to place. The Drew Carrier runs a lot of 
‘our errands. It carries all kinds of loads. 
it cuts out hard and disagreeable jobs. 
It lightens barn work wonderfully. If you 
are a dairyman, a stock raiser or a general 
farmer you need a 


| —_—— ‘eam 
DREW &@ ar 
Elevated Carrier reese 
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It 's not only a money saver but a money maker. With a Drew 
Carrier you will have a clean stable, and a clean stable means healthier 
stock. With a Drew Carrier you can send all the manure to the pile, sa 
the rich liquid part which is always lost in pitching or wheeling. 

The Drew not only goes out but comes back automatically. Run the 
Carrier into the stable, put the manure or litter into it, give it a shove and 
the carrier will dump the load wherever you want it dumped—in a wagon 
or over the fence—and return to you ready to be filled again. 

It is elevated— 

































You can put the Drew Carrier to a score of uses. 
out of the way—works smoothly, and can not be jolted off the tr 


We Make Special Carriers for 
Dairy Purposes 


Write for our free, handsomely fllustrated book. It tells you » 5 
all about all our carriers. It contains drawings that show you 4 
how you can install a Drew Carrier System no matter how awe 
large or small your barn or stable, or what its location. , c Ele- 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER COMPANY , ft Company, ° 

110 Monroe Street, Cuas goer 5 ~e ’ 

WATERLOO, book on Carriers. It is? 

understood that I put myself § 

g under no obligation to you, 
whatever, by tnis request. 
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Wake Up to Commercial Orcharding 








With apples selling now at $3 to $4 
on the tree or at the orchard, the 
well-kept orchards of western New 
York are this year again proving a 
veritable gold mine. Allowing for all 
the ups and downs in the price of 
apples during the past 20 years, well- 
cared-for orchards have paid a larger 
return per acre, or upon the value*of 
the land, or upon the cost of labor 
they require, than almost any other 
branch of agriculture. The prospect 
is that — orchards will pay even 
better inthe future, because of the 
rapidly increasing demand for this 
healthful, appetizing and delicious 
fruit. Yet in spite of well-kept young 
orchards as examples of past, pres- 
ent and future profits, thousands of 
old orchards are neglected and dying 
out, and even younger plantings are 
suffering through lack of attention. 
These orchards or land «adapted to 
apples will yield as:much fruit of as 
good quality as any district im the 
famous far western fruit 
where orchards are worth $200 to as 
high as $1000 per acre, because they 
pay 10 or 20% dividends on their val- 
uation over and above expenses. 

To produce these results, the west- 
ern fruit grower gives his orchard 
perfect care, constant culture, plenty 
of fértilization or irrigation. In these 
respects the orchard in the Wenatchee 
country of the state of Washington 


may be compared with the clean cul- 
ture and perfect working of the mar- 
ket gardens around Boston and New 
York 


Tm all the middle and eastern 


sections™ 


EDITORIAL 


upon, should be brought about grad- 


states land for orchards can be 
bought from $10 to $30 per acre, 
more or less, which would produce 
results equal to those above cited if 


given equal care, Being near the 
best markets in the world, our great 
cities, large towns and thriving vil- 


lages, our eastern orchardists have 
another great advantage over their 
western brethren, 

Much that is here said about ap- 
ples applies also to peaches and other 
fruits. Experience of many progres- 
sive men who have planted young 
orchards or rejuvenated old ones, 
more than confirms all that is here 
said. Those men are making money 
—some of them so much money that 
they keep still about it. Others can 
do just as well by using the same 
vim, knowledge and application. But 
our eastern fruit growers need to co- 
operate to improve their methods of 
marketing, to keep down the expense 
of distribution, to reduce cost of pro- 
duction, before they. will get the last 
cent of profit that the business will 
yield. 

It makes one impatient to see the 
old, neglected orchards or the un- 
utilized opportunities for fruit grow- 


‘ing that may be met in almost any 


The owners of such property 
have only themselves to blame for 
their failure; they ought to take a 
trip to some up-to-date fruit grower. 
But even with this object teaching, 
many such farmers would not im- 
prove their opportunity. In too many 
cases the trouble is with the man; 
not the land, the market or the crop. 
If the man cannot or will not im- 
prove his opportunities, then he 
should encourage his boys to do-so, 
or give way to someone who will. 
The man who makes farming pay is 
not a croaker—he is too busy making 
money and enjoying life to go around 
with a tale of woe. These words are 
not addressed to him, but to the 
many who might well profit by his 
example and experience 


section. 





The season of the year has come 
for culling flocks of sheep. It should 
be the pride of every owner of a flock 
to have a good one, uniform in qual- 
ity and of a high average of excel- 
lence. This cannot be unless the flock 
is culled once a year. Some of the 
females will be getting too old to 
breed at their best. Some may have 
gone wrong in some way, which im- 
pairs their usefulness in breeding. 
Some may have shown a marked de- 
ficiency in milk giving, as shown in 
lack of growth in the lambs, and oth- 
ers have not perhaps bred closely 
true to type. All these should go un- 
less their removal would make the 
flock quite too small. Usually, how- 
ever, if not indeed always, it would 
be better to have a small and select 
flock than a large one which is a mix- 
ture of types, some of which are de- 
ficient in individuality. It may take 
some courage, especially on the part 
of those who have not been rearing 
sheep for several years, to cull thus 
severely, but it will be profitable to 


,do so, 


a 





The pollution of rivers by filth from 
factories, towns and cities must stop. 
Pennsylvania has a very stringent 
state law to accomplish this purpose. 
Under this act many of Pennsylva- 
nia’s large towns are now building 
seepage or irrigation systems to uti- 
lize their sewerage instead of run- 
ning it into the rivers. The Massa- 
chusetts supreme court has _ just 
decided, in the so-called Dracut case, 
that a factory which pollutes a brook 
or stream with offal is responsible 
for the damage done thereby. This 
decision is bitterly resented by the 
management of industrial plants, who 
fear the enforcement of this doctrine 
will involve such expense as to put 
them out of business. Pollution of 
streams has been so long permitted 
that the reform, though insisted 


ually though steadily. The Pennsyl- 
vania law gives a city three years in 
which to comply with its provisions. 
Similar consideration might well be 
extended to factories that are legiti- 
mately conducted. It will not be 
many years before people will look 
back on the present era of polluted 
waterways and. marvel that a so- 
called civilized people should ever 
have submitted to this evil. 


A money crop that is underated by 
the average farmer and owner is 
woodland. The story is told of an 
Arkansas native who thought he got 
a big price for a timber tract when he 
sold it last year for $8000, but it has 
just been bought for three times that 
sum by a syndicate, which also 
bought all the neighboring timber of- 
fered regardless of price. An Ohio 
farmer had a single black walnut tree 
and felt that he was swindling the 
stranger who payed him $5 for it, 
but who sold the lumber for $250. 
Similar incidents are occurring all 
over the country. The consumption 
of wood for lumber, paper, fuel and 
other purposes. is exceeding the sup- 
ply with frightful rapidity. This is 
the reason why prices of all forms of 
wood are each year a little higher. 
Go back over the quotations for 25 
to 40 years, and it will be found that 
there has been a phenomenal in- 
crease in prices. It is still more re-* 
markable that, in periods of industrial 
depression and receding prices for 
nearly all commodities, lumber has 
fully maintained previous quotations 
and usually has gone right on to still 
higher figures. Proper care of tim- 
ber tracts, woodlots, even of brush 
pastures, will convert much now use- 
less land into a source of large profit 
ere many years, from the wood crop 
thereon. Timber planting is also com- 
ing into vogue. It is bound to be 
more profitable as the years go on. 
Thousands of acres of now worthless 
land can be changed into a source of 
profit through rational forestry. 


The 1907 commercial cigar leaf to- 
bacco crop of the United States 
shows a lighter rate of yield than 
last year. The falling off amounts to 
about 100 pounds to the acre, taking 
the COuntry as a whole. The market 
situation this year is not yet clearly 
defined, owing to the somewhat pas- 
sive attitude of dealers. Nevertheless, 
everything points to manufacturers 
needing all sound leaf of the 1907 
crop. On an earlier page will be 
found American Agriculturist’s final 
report on the crop. 


~~ 











No business can be so badly man- 
aged as farming and still give the 
mismanager a living. But this is no 
reason for trying to reach the limit 
of bad management. 


+> 


We provide for our subscribers the 
quickest, cheapest and best way to get 
anything you want to buy, or to find 
a customer for anything you wish to 
sell or exchange. No fakes or frauds 
are admitted to our columns, so all 
may deal with those who advertise in 
our departments with the same safety 
and satisfaction that is guaranteed 
to those dealing with our larger ad- 
vertisers. You should remember to 
state when writing in answer to one 
of these advertisements, that you saw 
it in this journal. 


> 


Bran and Middlings are conceded 
by all who have fed them to favora- 
bly affect the flow of milk. Cows 
may be fed as much as six to eight 
pounds of bran daily and from four 
to six pounds of middlings. 











Ventilation is of the greatest impor- 
tance when preparing quarters for 
sheep, but great care must be taken 
to avoid direct drafts. 


Guarding the Milk Supply 
Clean Milk Problems Discussed-~-l 


Beginning last week, American 
Agriculturist is publishing a short se- 
ries of articles on the milk supply by 
Dr Ellis M. Santee and others. We 
herewith present Part II of this im- 
portant series of articles. Through 
inadvertence a few paragraphs were 
omitted which should have appeared 
on Page 301, and are herewith pre- 
sented in full, making the story com- 
plete to date. Dr Santee’s second 
paper is as follows 

The solution of the whole ‘peobless 
of clean milk is education and pub- 
licity. There is little use, however, to 
educate the producer to produce an 
article that there is either no de- 
mand for or which is utterly ruined 
while in the hands of the con- 
Sumer. The sanitary score card 
has probably done more along 
this line than all other factors 
that have been devised in a dozen 
years. It is being adopted by cities 
of all sizes and ‘is proving invaluable 
to inspector, producer, vendor, con- 
sumer and boards of health alike; 
but when it comes to the question of 
publicity its chief merit is found. 
Where the score of each dairy is 
bound in book form, indexed and 
placed where the public can see it, 
the work of the inspector™is very 
greatly decreased, for no consumer 
who takes the trouble to look up the 
score of her milkman will be satisfied 
to continue to purchase of the lower- 
scoring places. Touch the vendor's 
pocket and he gets busy. 

A few years ago Pasteur jumped to 
the conclusion that he had found a 
remedy for all the ills of milk con- 
tamination, in the method of heating 
to a temperature of 165-185 degrees, 
and which has since been known as 
pasteurization. But as that temper- 
ature destroys aJl the so-called 
friendly germs and none of the pu- 
trefactive ones and leaves an unde- 
Sirable residue, it has gradually 
fallen into disuse in the production 
of the highest quality of . market 
milk. No amount of straining, areat- 
ing or pasteurization will ever con- 
vert a contaminated milk into a de- 
sirable article of food or m@gke it 
other than what it really is, reno- 
vated milk. 

DR LEONARD’S IDEAS OUTLINED 

American Agriculutrist here prints 
further testimony relative to the sub- 
ject, as viewed by Dr W. H. Leonard 
of Onondaga county, N Y: 

The whole problem resolves itseif 
into the two words clean and cold. It 
means cleanliness in minute details. 
Not only must the barn, milking 
room, and cows be thoroughly 
cleaned, but the utmost care must be 
taken by the milker in preparing 
himself and the utensils used in 
milking, to see they are as nearly 
aseptic as possible. He should also 
be taught what to avoid and why, as 
much as the interne or nurse in an 
operating room, for the reason that 
the doctor states: “That nature 
never designed milk to see the light 
of day or come in contact with the 
dust of the air.” 

The effect of cold or ice on milk is 
at present an undecided question. 
This we do know, that milk when 
quickly cooled, bottled and sealed 
and kept at a temperature below 40 
degrees on the second or third day 
has a marked drop in the bacterial 
count, remains at the low count for 
a day or so and then gradually as- 
cends again, maybe taking four or 
five days before reaching the original 
count made by plating shortly after 
milking and cooling. Some claim that 
this is due merely to a suicidal action 
on the part of the bacteria that come 
from the teat of the cow, owing to 
their not having the proper condi- 
tions necessary to life. Others claim, 
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Deep Waterways Boomed 


The presidential trip to the deep 
waterways’ convention at Memphis, 
and the president’s speeches along 
the way and at the convention in be- 
half of the lakes-to-the-gulf naviga- 
tion scheme has given the movement 
a great boom. In the  president’s 
speeches he said iittle regarding the 
administration’s plans and policy that 
was new. He stands squarely in fa- 
vor of strict regulation of railroads 
and other corporations engaged in 
interstate business. He declared his 
desire to protect and defend honest 
corporations and individuals and to 
restrain and punish dishonest ones. 

incicplimcaiaiaimien 


Japan 1s Cordial 


A cordial welcome has been ac- 
corded Sec Taft in Japan. He stopped 
there on his way to the Philippines 
and has been royally entertained. In 
speeches to the Japanese he declared 
the purposes of our government 
toward Japan to be in behalf of peace 
and expressed our most cordial feel- 
ings of friendship as a nation for 
Japan. He said that the Philippines 
will not be sold to Japan or any other 
nation. He ‘bitterly denounced the 
sensational newspapers that have been 
trying to get up a war between Japan 
and the United States. He said that 
the San Francisco troubles can and 
will be adjusted through the usual 
channels of diplomacy. Great ap- 
plause greeted these announcements. 


Another Dash for the Pole 


Another dash for the north pole is 
in prospect for next spring. Dr Fred- 
erick A. Cooke of Brooklyn, N Y, is 
in northern Greenland at Smith's 
sound, 650 miles from the pole. The 
expedition is 30 miles farther north 





than Peary’s headquarters two years. 


ago. Dr Cooke expects to start north 
over the ice of the polar sea as early 
as possible next spring. Dr Cooke 
once accompanied Peary on a_ pole 
hunting trip, and more recently at- 
tracted public attention by climbing 
to the summit of Mt McKinley. He 
has with him provisions for two years. 
—_- —--- --- > — 


Senator Borah Acquitted 


United States Senator Borah -has 
been acquitted of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government of timber lands. 
The verdict of the jury was received 
with a great demonstration of ap- 
proval by the people at Boise, Ida. 
Senator Borah was indicted shortly 
before the Haywood trial, in which 
he was chief counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, and it has been said that his 
indictment was secured in an attempt 
to discredit Borah in the Haywood 
trial. Borah had served as attorney 
some years ago for a land company, 
but the evidence intended to show 
that he was a party to government 





‘land frauds was weak, and met by 


square and positive denials in defense. 








Like Steunenberg Outrage 





A crime similar to the assassina- 
tion of ex-Gov Steunenberg of Idaho 
has occurred at Baker City, Ore. 
Harvey K. Brown, former sheriff, was 
blown up by a bomb as he was enter- 
ing his front gate one evening. He 
made a statement just before his 
death to the effect that he had been 
@llowed by persons whom ‘he sup- 
posed were employed by the western 
federation of miners and felt sure 
that he was marked for death on ac- 
count of his connection with the 
Steunenberg and Steve Adams cases. 

Brown arrested Steve Adams when 
the latter was wanted as a witness 
in the Steunenberg case and testi- 
fied at the trial of Adams for the 
murder charge which still_ hangs over 
Adams, the jury having disagreed. 
Freauent threats by union miners 


PASSING EVENTS 


were made against Brown. This 
latest bomb outrage has caused a 
great deal of popular indignation. 

SNE Rie ee 


Lipton Gives Up 


Sir Thomas Lipton has reluctantly 
given up the idea of another yacht 
race fer the Amefica’s cup. He crit- 
icises the position taken by the New 
York yacht club in refusing his chal- 
lenge. The American cup defenders 
in the last three races have been 
built entirely for speed without re- 
gard to stability and seaworthiness. 
Sir Thomas has faced the double 
problem of speed, combined with suf- 
ficient strength for his yachts to make 
the trip across the Atlantic to, meet 
an American yacht that did not have 
to withstand a long ocean voyage 
before the race. 

This year he hoped to arrange for 
a race conforming to the chief condi- 
tions under which the cup was orig- 
inally offered, but racing with yachts 
of a stronger build, though iess 
speedy type than employed in the 
more recent contests. The New York 
club decided that it would not accept 
Lipten’s proposition. Now steps are 
being taken by the Royal Swedish 
yacht club to chaliege for the Amer- 
ica’s cup. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
last few races the~-American yachts 
have been sailed by Scandinavi.r 
seamen. If the Swedish challenge 
should be accepted the defender 
would doubtless be sailed by Yankecs, 
as in the old days. 

Siiaainios 


Briefly Told 








The democrats of Massachusetts 
have held the most riotous conven- 
tion of recent years in that state. 
The contest between Henry M. Whit- 
ney of Boston and Gen Charles W. 
Bartlett of Boston, for the governor- 
ship nomination, resulted in so much 
zeal on the floor of the convention 
in Springfield that soon after it was 
called to order two conventions were 
in progress in the same hall at the 
same time. The regular convention, 
if any part of the gathering was reg- 
ular, nominated Bartlett, while the 
bolters nominated Whitney. The 
Whitney men have appealed the case 
to the state ballot commission, claim- 
ing that Bartlett’s nomination was ac- 
complished through fraud. 





The triennial convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in the 
United States is in session at Rich- 
mond, Va. Ameng the most promi- 
nent guests of the convention is the 
bishop of London. A few days ago a 
bible from King Edward and a lec- 
tern from Pres Roosevelt were -for- 
mally presented to the Bruton parish 
church at Williamsburg, Va. This 
church is the oldest in continuous use 
in the Episcopal denomination in the 
United States, dating ba~° to colonial 
days. 





Wu Ting Fang has been appointed 
to his former post as Chinese minister 
at Washington. He was recalled in 
1903 under disfavor of the dowager 
empress, and Sir Cheutung Liang 
Cheng succeeded him. He has been 
credited with stirring up anti-Amer- 
ican feeling in China, but our gov- 
ernment holds nothing against him 
officially. Sir Cheutung has been pro- 
moted to a high position in the Chi- 
nese foreign office. He has been re- 
markably popular in this country. 

Vice-Pres Fairbanks has _ been 
defeated as a candidate for delegate 
to the general conference of Metho- 
dists at Paltimore, next May. Women 
and clergymen opposed him in part 
because of the story that he served 
cocktails, a very un-Methodist bever- 
age, at the luncheon he gave Pres 
Roosevelt last Memorial day. Since 
then, Fairbanks cocktails has been 
the subject of cartoons and jokes in 
the newspapers all over the country. 





The Transvaal legislative assembly. 


has a very friendly feeling for King 
Edward. It shows this by authorizing 
the government to buy the Cullinan 
diamond, the largest in the world, 
valued at $1,000,000 as a present for 
the king. The gift is to show the 
appreciation of the Boers for. the 


award of a constitution of a colony. 
The Cullinan diamond was found in 


1905. The superintendent of the 
Premier diamond mining company. 
in the Transvaal, saw the diaimond 
glistening in the rocky wall of the 
excavatio:; of a mine after the men 
had quit work at night. It is con- 
sidered nearly perfect in color and 
purity. It is 4% inches long by 2% 


inches; its weight is over 3000 carats. 





A great protest has arisen in the 
United States navy against the time- 
honored cap and blouse which the en- 
listed men wear when on shore, and 
on dress occasions. The Navy De- 
partment has already appointed a 
committee to consider the matter. 


The enlisted men are almost unani- | 


mous in their desire for coats and 
visor caps. Many of them want the 
wide flaring trousers, which through- 
out the world are peculiar to sailors, 
changed to the ordinary pattern. Th® 
chief complaint about the present cos- 


| 


| 
| 


tume relates to the blouses and the | 
caps. These pancake caps are al- | 


most impossible to keep on windy 


days. They do not shade the eyes and | 


seamen want a visored cap similar to 
those worn by the marines, and petty 
officers. The seamen object to the 
blouses because of their wide collars 
and low neck in front. 





There is very serious scarcity of la- 
bor in the west. This scarcity is 
said to have resulted in curtailing coal 
mine work so that the Harriman lines 
have had to order coal from Austra- 


lia, although they had an abundance | 


of fuel in their own mines. The Har- 
riman people have contracted for 2000 
tons a week from Illinois, paying $1 a 
ton, and $7 a ton freight charges t» 
Garfield, Utah. The Japanese in some 
Union Pacific mines are getting as 
high as $170 a month. The Union 
Pacific is urging people in the wast 
to lay in a large supply of coal for 
the winter to prevent a coal famine 
if possible. The railroad itself has 
stored up 200,000 tons, more than 
usual for its own use. 





The new Milwaukee Northern rail- 
way proposes to put in a line @f elec- 
tric cars in which electricity will be 
generated by gasoline engines. The 
trolley would thus be dispensed with. 
The proposed system is now in suc- 
cessful use in Germany. It is figured 
that a saving of 30% can be made 
with this system. 





In a recent speech, Attorney-Gen 


Bonaparte said that an _ attempt 
to commit a capital crime ought to 
be punished by the death penalty, 


and that a fourth commission of a 
serious crime, although not a capital 
crime, should render the offender lia- 
ble in the discretion of the law to the 
death penalty. 





Forty members of the crew of the 
Japanese battleship Kashima, were 
killed by the explosion of a 12-inch 
shell on board after target practice 
The accident occurred off the coast 





of Japan. The hull of the battleship 


was not damaged. 





Serious floods in southern France 
and in Spain have resulted in serious 
loss of property and life in the agri- 
cultura! districts. Among the sections 
suffering most has been the wine 
growing section of France, where the 
anarchistic outbreak against the gov- 
ernment cccurred not long ago. 





A protocol has been signed by rep- | 


resentatives of the five Central Amer- 
ican republics accepting the invitation 
of the United States and Mexico te 
meet at Washington soon to negoti- 


ate an agreement for permanent 
peace. 
The United States secretary of 


state, Elihu Root, is in Mexico as an 
official guest and has been received 
with great cordiality. Speeches made 
by him and by Pres Diaz have been 
expressive of friendship between the 
United States and Mexico. 





It is understood that Pres Roose- 
velt has promised Gov Curry of New 
Mexico to support single statehood 
for New Mexico. 


The new primary election law in 
Illinois has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the state supreme court. 
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TRANSFORMATION 


Ourious Kesults When Coffee Drinking 
is Abandoned. 
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It is almostas hard for an old cof- 
fee toper to quit the use of coffee as 
it is for a wuwatskey or tobacco fiend 
to break off, except that the coffee 
user can quit coffee and take up Pos- 
tum without any feeling of a loss of 
the morning beverage, for when Pos- 
tum is well boiled and served with 
cream, it is really better in point of 
flavor than most of the coffee served 
nowadays, and to the taste of the 
connoisseur it is like the flavor of 
fine, mild Java. 

A great transformation takes place 
in the body within ten days or two 
weeks after coffee is left off and Pos- 
tum used, for the reason that the 
poison to the nerves—caffeine—has 
been discontinued and in its place is 
taken a liquid food that contains the 
most powerful elements of nourish- 
ment. ~ 

It is easy to make this test and 
prove these statements by changing 
from coffee to Postum. Read “The 
Road to Welville,” in pkgs. “There's 
a Reason.” 





Let Us Send You a Pair of 


Rubberhide Boots 


rubber boots we refund your money. 


The Rubber Boots with Leather Soles 
Onater sole of heavy rock oak leather, middle 


sole, and welt sole of canvas and rubber. 
sewed together (no pegs or nails) so that they 
e pull apart or leak anywhere. Inner sole 


“Can Be Half-Soled 


ts 
We Will Refund Your Money 
muy ant ry ® pair = quar. 
se. ve money for you,and 
eadte jour cumtert. ¢ 
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on stormy days 
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Guaranteed 
Waterproof 


$300 Everywhe. 
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Power Specially Company 



















automatic, 


jomoe gives valuable sugges- 


tions. Address 
POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY, 113 Broadway, Hew York City 









PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts stamps 
- 8. A. LA cE  y 
Pacific Bidg., W 






Rooms 28- ington, D.C, Estab. 1860 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 





Dutchess County Farmers at the Fair 


The Dutchess county fair last week 
at Poughkeepsie was a good one. We 
have rarely visited a county fair 
where more real enthusiasm was 
shown by exhibitors. The character 
of the exhibits in each department 
was first class. While there were not 
quite so many entries of cattle, sheep 
and swine as in former years, each 
lot was well represented. The stables 
were well filled with some fine horses. 
The poultry show was complete, re- 
quiring the building and two large 
tents to hold the entries. The field 
space was well taken up with agri- 
cultural machinery. 

Fruits and vegetables were in great 
abundance. The main interest. cen- 
tered around the grange exhibits. 
Prizes of $75, $55 and $35 were offered 
for the best collection of fruits, vege- 
tables, grain, flowers, dairy and do- 
mestic products. There were only two 





entries. These were by Mt Hope 
and Chapel Corners granges. The 
honors were given quite evenly 


divided, but the Chapel Corners ex- 
hibit was by far the most attractive 
and catchy. 

There was also much interest shown 
in the boys’ corn growing contest. 
This was open to boys in the county 
under 16 years old. The contest was 


under the management of R. N. Lewis 


of Red Hook. The prize winners were 
as follows: Yellow Dent, first, Milton 
Cc. Ham; second, John’ Frederick 
Ham, both of Millbrook; Yellow Flint, 
first, Roscoe Teator; second, Harry 
Teator, both of Red Hook. White 
Flint, first, ‘(Charles Dean of Dover; 
second, Alton J. Van Wagner of Salt 
Point. The corn was very good, but 
not up to the usual high standard. 
The season has been unfavorable. 


The State Department of Agriculture 


Farmers from different parts of the 
state continue sending to American 
Agriculturist interesting items rela- 
tive to the state department of agri- 
culture at Albany. There is a gen- 
eral sentiment that the housecleaning 
should be complete when Gov Hughes 
gets around to that particular de- 
partment. A correspondent from 
Madison county in a recent letter, 
says: “I understand that the first 
assistant commissioner of agriculture, 
Mr Flanders, is a candidate for the 
place of his chief, Commissioner Wiet- 
ing. I think it best, and that is the 
general sentiment in this_ section, 
that there should be a general house- 
cleaning. ‘The two bills introduced 
last session by Mr Stratton of Oxford 
were good ones, especially the one 
relating to rusty milk cans. If that 
law is enforced it will greatly im- 
prove the quality of milk received 
in New York city. I know, and every 
well-informed dairyman knows, that 
a great deal of the milk delivered in 
New York is 24 to 60 hours old be- 
fore it reaches the consumer. T 
would hardly consider that milk 








which had stood that length of time 
in rusty cans proper food for a child, 
invalid, or even a healthy person. It 
should be he duty 
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of health and the state department 
of agriculture to see that his law is 
enforced.” 

This correspondent reflects senti- 
ment that comes to us from many 
other sections. It would appear that 
many of the laws now upon the stat- 
ute books are dead letters, and the 
officers in many sections; who are re- 
sponsible for their execution, are in- 
different and slack. Just who these 
individuals are time will reveal, as 
there is a general movement to bring 
some of these very fellows to time. 
Farmers have their eyes wide open, 
and many of them know there are 
employees in the state department of 
agriculture who do not earn their 
salt, while others are doing splendid 
work. The inefficient ones should be 
weeded out, and those who are not 
doing their duty should be given an 
opportunity for advancement. The 
state department is one of the most 
important institutions in the _ state 
wovernment. Gov Hughes. should 
keep his eye on it, as the time ap- 
proaches for the appointment of a 
new commissioner. 


The Exhibit of Fruit at the recent 
state fair by Ellwanger & Barry was 
a splendid one. They won 134 prizes 
out of 142; of these 71 were first, 42 
second and 21 third. This included 
all firsts on general collection, 10 and 
20 varieties of pears, the same in the 
apple and grape classes. In plums 
first on general collection and five 
variety class. In single plates: Ap- 
ples 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 6 thirds, 
out of 19 prizes. Pears 22 firsts, 8 
seconds and 3 thirds out of 35. Plums 
9, firsts, 10. seconds and 5 thirds out of 
27. Grapes 22 firsts, 19 seconds and 
7 thirds out of 48. This exhibit was 
installed by Thomas Enright. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co—The price of 


milk has never been higher than now. 
The Sheffield farms, 
Co, one of the largest concerns doing 
business in this region, will pay $2.10 
p 100 lbs from Nov 1 to Mar 1 for 
milk testing 4.5%, and a premium for 
milk above that test. All this is off- 
set in a measure by high prices of all 
kinds of feed. More silos and more 
fodder With a good percentage of pro- 
tein are needed. 


Plattsburg, Clinton Co—Our main 
crop is potatoes, which yield about 
200 bus an acre, This year the crop 
was injured by drouth; on level cul- 
ture not much injury. Dairying cows 
not milking as well this year as usual. 
Butter 33c; not enough to supply the 
demand. 


Potsdam, St Lawrence Co—Grain is 


below the average crop and late 
pieces seriously damaged by rains af- 
ter being cut, Corn and potatoes 
greatly benefited by late rains and 
mild weather. Corn mostly cut and 
Silos filled. No frosts yet. The 
Phoenix Cheese Co of N Y has lately 
purchased the principal creamery of 
this place with its six receiving sta- 
tions, and the Sheffield farms, Slaw- 
son-Decker Co, has opened a shipping 
station here, the latter company of- 
fering $1.70 p 100 lbs for Oct milk. 


Forestville, Chautauqua Co—The 
weather is very cool, but no frost. 
Concord grapes are getting well col- 
ored, but need sunshine to sweeten 
them. The yield will be normal in 
this vicinity. Potatoes are selling for 
75c p bu, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 25c 
p doz. The apple crop is poor. The 
street fair in Forestville Sept 27 was 
a success, A fine display of vege- 
tables. 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—Plenty of 
rain now, pasture good. Cows are 
shrinking in milk. Butter brings 30c 
p lb, eggs 28c p doz. There will be 
but little hay to sell in this vicinity 
P. D. Helmer ships stock from Evans 
Millis every Saturday. 

State Dairymen’s Convention — 
The 3ist annual meeting of the 
New York state dairymen’s associa- 
tion will be held at Malone, Decem- 
ber 10-13, 1907. Pres W. W. Hall of 
Gouverneur has opened offices at Ma- 
lone to start a lively campaign for a 
rousing convention. In a recent let- 
ter to American Agriculturist, Pres 
Hall says: “Kindly send me some 
pointers as to. program, etc. You 
know our weak points and our 
needs.” Yes, American Agriculturist 





Slawson-Decker . 
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knows something about the shortcom- 
ings of the state dairymen’s associa- 
tion but sees no way clear of getting 
it out of the old Tuts as long as its 
policies are dominated by the state 
department of agriculture at Albany. 
As one of our correspondents puts it, 
the association ought to be called “An 
organization for the promotion of the 
interests of the employees of the 
state department of agriculture.” 


Medway, Greene Co—On account of 
drouth in Aug, many acres of buck- 
wheat are a total loss. Apples about 
30% of normal crop. Buyers paying 
$2 to $2.25 p bbl for the fruit. Corn 
uneven, but little good and not much 
yet in the shock. Pastures poor and 
cows failing in milk. Potatoes small 
and few in the hill. Rye sowing has 
been retarded by recent rains; too 
wet to get on the land for seeding or 
to use a corn harvester. Hay selling 
for $14 to $18 p ton delivered. 

Maryville, Chautauqua Co—Pota- 
toes are yet to harvest. Oats are cut 
but not all under cover. Buckwheat 
is not all cut. Cows are holding out 
in milk fairly.well. Cheese is 14%c 
p lb at factory, butter 25c. 

Lisbon, St Lawrence Co — The 
weather Has been exceptionally cold 
and rainy, making failures of many 
of the rural fairs. Farmers are busy 
filling silos and digging potatoes; both 
are a poor crop. All kinds of feed are 
secured. Apple crop is fair. Very 
little plowing done. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co—Buckwheat 
cutting is under way ang a fair crop 
is being secured. Corn quite good, but 
little cut to date. Bartlett pears 
brought $1.65 p bu at the station. 
Potatoes only half a crop, as, they 
were struck by blight early in the sea- 
son. Apples very small and of infe- 
rior quality. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co — Pastures 
are improving and stock has been 
doing better since the rains. Buck- 
wheat is the poorest crop in years. 
Potatoes are poor and beans nothing 
extra. Some’hay is being sold at $15 
p ton.* Rye Tic p bu. No sales of 
oats reported. There are no apples 
for sale. Eggs 24c p doz, veal calves 
644c p Ib. 

Patrons’ Milk Committee — The 
chairman of the milk committee of 
the state grange, Willis A. Ganong of 
Mahopac, says: “I am in receipt of 
several letters in which the writers 
state that meetings are being called in 
their locality for the purpose of or- 
ganizing branches of the dairyman’s 
league, and that the calls for such 
meetings seek to convey the impres- 
sion that they are called under the 
authority of the milk committee ap- 
pointed by the master of the state 
grange. While I believe the officers 
and members of the state grange wish 
the dairyman’s league every success 
and individually will do everything 
in their power to make it a success, 
yet there has been no official action 
taken which would warrant the use 
of the name of the staté grange or 
of the milk committee to further the 
interests of that organization.” 


McGraw, Cortland Co—As no fall 
grain is sown in this section farmers 
have been enjoying a little leisure 
since the hay and oats were taken 
eare of. The Cortland county fair 
was better this year than ever be- 
fore and attracted great crowds 
every day. A. J. Kanfield is build- 
ing a new silo. He has a very heavy 
piece of corn. Some of the silos in 
this vicinity will be filled with millet 
instead of corn. The price of milk 
was raised to $1.30 p can Sept 1. 
Late potatoes are not much affected 
with blight, and promise a fair crop. 
The price of all feeds has been ad- 
vanced $2 p ton. 





At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 30@31c 
p Ib, prints 32c, dairy 28c, cheese 14 
@15c. Fresh eggs active at 29c p doz, 
storage 21@22c, live fowls 13c p Ib, 
broilers 12@13c, dueks 12c. Potatoes 
steady at 65c p bu, sweets $2.75@3 
p bbl, local onions 85c p bu, marrow 
beans 2.65@2.75 p bu, pea beans 2@ 
2.10, red kidney 2.60@2.70, tomatoes 
85c p bskt, cabbage 4@5 p bbl. Choice 
apples 8. 75@4 p bbl, common 1@2.50, 
fey pears 5@6.50, peaches 1.15@2.25 
p bskt, plums steady at 30c. Timothy 
hay 18@18. 50 p ton, rye straw 10@11. 


F. 5. M. PL A 
The Milk Situation 


It has not been fully decided by 
Pres Snell whether the annual meet- 
ing of the F S M P A will be called 
the third Tuesday of this month, as 
provided by the by-laws, or later. 
There is a movement on foot to con- 
solidate the interests of the D L 
{dairyman’s league) with the five 
states’ association. In all probability 
a meeting will be called soon to dis- 
cuss the important interests of milk 
producers. 


Milk Producers Demand Fair Play 


IRA L, SNELL, PRESIDENT F S MPA 











Some time ago an article appeared 
in the Country Gentleman referring 
to the dairymen’s league, intimating 
that about as much would probably 
result from it as did from what they 
termed “that defunct and discredited 
organization known as the five states’ 
milk producers’ association.” Some 
papers took exception to this article, 
and also to the unfriendly attitude 
which the Country Gentleman has al- 
ways taken toward milk producers. 

A few days ago I received a card 
from the Country Gentleman asking 
when and where our annual meeting 
would be held. I replied in their own 
language: “That defunct and dis- 
credited organization” has not decided 
when and where it will hold its an- 
nual meeting. The Country Gentle- 
man is the mouthpiece of Commis- 
sioner Wieting and his department. 
It has always been opposed to any- 
thing and everything that was not 
favorable to the commissioner and his 
associates. 

One of the primary objects of our 
organization has been an effort to stop 
the adulteration of milk. We have 
long felt that we have not received 
such support from the department as 
Albany as would be expected, hence, 
the larger portion of milk producers 
are in favor of a complete change in 
the state department of agriculture. 
It is this feeling on the part of the 
F S M P A which has antagonized 
the Country Gentleman. We shall un- 
doubtedly get along and hold our 
meeting at such time and place as we 
deem proper, without any assistance 
or advice from our worthy opponent. 

{If there ever was a set of men 
whose business has been juggled by 
schemers, itwis the dairymen. They 
are checked and balked at every turn 
from the time the milk leaves their 
hands at the station until it reaches 
the consumer. What has Commis- 
sioner Wieting ever done for New 
York milk producers to protect them? 
Will he answer this question? Only 
a few months are left of this admin- 
istration.: Dairymen, demand your 
rights and publicly expose any man 
in the employ of the department of 
agriculture who is not doing his whole 
duty honestly and fearlessly. Are 
your interests properly guarded? If 
not, why not?—Editor.] 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains 4c p qt in the 26-c zone. Con- 
ditions easier, the effect of the higher 
price and the Jewish holidays. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 





qt cans for the week ending Oct 5 
were: 
Milk Cream 
ee Saree re 41,697 1,094 
Susquehanna oe dated © ith 11,772 106 
West Shore ...........- 13,020 376 
Lackawanna ..... eoeee 52,480 2,120 
New York Central 
(long haul) ......... 53,520 1,690 
New York Central 
(Harlem) <ss7... ..-- 11,020 220 
ONRSEER S i icenccneadetsse 44.294 2,007 


eee 


Lehigh Valley 


Sak 26,502 1,455 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 135 


4,750 


New Haven .........+. 5,990 a 
Other sources ......:.. 5,400 120 
| RE 270,445 9,323 





We are receiving 3% cents a quart 
for milk at our station (Kenwood) 
this month. From what I learn, the 
cows in this locality are giving tess 
milk than they did a year ago at this 
time. I was informed by a promi- 
nent feed dealer of Oneida recently 

















that a good many of his customers 
had stopped feeding gtain to cows. 
They could not afford to pay present 
Prices for feed and sell the milk for 
less 'than 4 cents a quart.—{Ira L. 
Snell, Oneida County, N Y. 

It is claimed that along the line of 
the D & H railroad tin Delaware Co, 
N Y, the Sheffield county has named 
the following contract prices for 
milk: Oct, $1.80 p 100 Ibs; Nov, $2.10; 
Dec, $2.10; Jan, Feb and- Mar, : 
This concern requires all milk to test 
41%. Prices are said to be the high- 
est that have prevailed in that sec- 
tion for a period of 30 years. 

As might be supposed, the metro- 
politan press is inclined to regard 
milk producers as a trust in the ef- 
fort to secure living prices. In a 
recent exhaustive review of the situa- 
tion in the section tributary to Great- 
er N Y and Philadelphia, the New 
York Evening Post says: “Today the 
grangers are busy effecting a trust 
of their own, which, if successful, will 
tie up even the largest and most per- 
fectiy equipped depots in N Y or 
Brooklyn.” in recognizing the just 
claims of producers that middiemen’s 
tolls are altogether too exacting, the 
influential newspaper quoted admit- 
ted that in case the producers couid 
themselves handle the distribution, 
the problem of a satisfactory milk 
supply would undoubtedly be simpli- 
fied, the milk would cost the con- 
sumer less and the farmer would get 
more for his product. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, October 7, 1907. 

At New York, tast week good and 
choice beeves held up strong, closing 
steady; medium steers fell off 10c; 
bulls continued to sell strong; cows 
improved 10@15c and closed firm. 
Veails declined 25@c, but recovered 
later. The whole range of prices for the 
week was: a $4206.55 p 100 ibs, ox- 
en 3.25@5.25, bulls 250@430, tail-ends 
2.25@2.40, oni 125674235, veals 5@ 
10, grassers 2.75@3.0, milch cows 
and their calves 20@75. This Monday 
there were 95 cars of cattie and 2600 
calves on sale. Prime and choice 
steers were just about steady; medium 
grades fell off 10@15c, with some 
late sales 23c lower. Choice veals 
were scarce and steady; grassers in 
oversupply and 25c off. Poor to choice 
steers, 1000 to 1500 Ibs average, 
crossed the scales at 4@6.60 p 100 
Ibs, Ohio steers, 1375 Ibs average, sold 
at 6.15, W Va do, 1100 to 1500 Ibs, 5 
@6.60, Va do, 1025 to 1330 Ibs, 4.85 
@6.05, westerns 470@4.9, N Y state 
steers and heifers mixed at 4.50. Veals 
sold at 5@10, grassers 2.75@3, mixed 
calves 3.12%@4, westerns 4.50@5.50. 

Sheep met with a fairly good de- 
mand all last week and prices held 
up steady to the close. Good to choice 
lambs still further improved 10 to 
15e, under grades stationary; but at 
the finish there was a decline of 15 to 
25c all around, the market closing 
heavy. There were 52 cars on _ sale 
today, October 7 With heavy re- 
ceipts and lower prices at Buffalo and 
Chicago the market for lambs eased 
off here 15 to 25e and closed dull 
without a clearance; sheep were 
steady. Medium to prime lambs sold 
at $7@58.15 p 100 lbs; culls at 5, Can- 
ada lambs sold at 7.40@8; N Y state 
7@S8; _Pa 7@ 76214; w Va 7.50@790; 
Ky 7T753@8.15; O 750@795; Vt 7 
@ 7.50. 

Hogs further improved 5 to 10c 
after Monday, but prices fell off later 
15 to 20c, closing weak. Today there 
were about 3000 N Y state and Pa 
hogs on sale. Prices appeared to be 
full steady. Light and medium weight 





-hogs sold at $7.10@7.15 p 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET 


Business in the local horse market 
is somewhat backward compared 
with a year ago. The high prices for 
all kinds of feed make it necessary 
for contractors and truekmen and all 
large users of horses to keep their 
stock as low in numbers as possible. 
At the regular auction sales there 
was a moderate attendance, however, 
and prices were just abont steady with 
last week; light harness horses and 
chunks are the best sellers. 

At Baffzto, cattle in fair demand, 
supply Vberal, Monday’s receipts 250 
ears Prices range from 
for choice eee Se to 4@ 


x 7 A 


4.50 for 

100 double decks, with ood to choice 

packing and shipping lots 4 e7.1, 
65: 


poor to good pigs 625@6. Sheep 
market strong, Monday's supply 100 
double decks. The top price for 
lambs was 7.75 p 100 Ibs. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market rather 
depressed; prices Monday of this 
week about 15c lower under receipts 
of 170 cars. Good to extra steers 
were quoted at $5.65@6.35, plain and 
fair 4.25@5, heifers 3.25@4.85, butch- 
er cows 3.50@4.50, bulls 3.25@4.40, 
stockers and feeders 3.254@4.15, fair 
to choice miich cows 35@60 ea. 
Hogs were in fair demand and nearly 
steady. Monday's supply 55 double 
decks. Heavy weights sold at 6.90@ 
7.05 p 100 libs, mediums 7.10@7.15, 
heavy Yorkers 7.15@7.25, light do 7 
@7.10, inferior pigs 6@6.50. Sheep 
receipts 20 cars, market steady, while 
lambs were lower. Good to choice 
wethers 450@5.75, lambs 5@7.50, 
veal calves in fair demand at 5@8.50. 


Aftermath of Hop Harvest 





Since the publication last week of 
American Agriculturist's final estimate 
of the "07 hop crop, the market has 
preceeded along quiet lines. Brewers 
seem disposed to await harvest de- 
velopments abroad before doing any 
aggressive buying of new hops. As 
pointed out by American Agricultur- 
ist, it is now a settled fact that the 
available supply of hops here in the 
U 8 during the coming consumptive 
year will fall materially short of last 
season. However, the trade is still 
somewhat at sea over developments 
in Europe and the U K. It is be- 
lieved that the market has about 
touched bottom. The fact is, if hops 
go much lower it will simply be a 
question of giving them away. How- 
ever, the all-important item to pro- 
ducers is whether the market will 
continue at the present unremuner- 
ative depressed level during coming 
months, or whether a healthy upturn 
ia prices will take place. In this 
connection, one man’s guess seems 
as good as another's. 

Some growers in Washington are 
talking over the advisability of form- 
ing an association, and thus regulate 
the acreage devoted to hops from sea- 
son to season. They claim that this 
will be the only way to guard against 
everproduction. Whetver this move- 
ment will assume tangible form is 
net now certain. 

The market for new hops in the 
Empire state continues somewhat 
quiet Quality of crop is somewhat 
irregular. Buyers prefer to wait for 
samples. A few sales have been 
made close to 13@lic p tT. Growers 
are not disposed to sell freely uniess 
they can get more than i6c. The 
present condition ofthe market on 
the Pacific coast is having its influ- 
ence on local buyers. 





New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, Oct 7, the tome of the 
cheese market was again strong. 
More factories that have sold on this 
board have closed because of the di- 
version of milk to the shipping sta- 
tions. The latter are now paying a 
price equivalent te 18-c cheese, mak- 
ing it impossible for factory men to 
compete unless their dairy sections 
are remote from the stations. The 
offerings on the board are being con- 
tinually eut down. The official rul- 
ing price today was 14% c; as against 
l4c last Monday. The curb sales 
were at 15@15\%c. Official transac- 
tions were: Large colored, 75 bxs and 
large white, 45 at 14%c; large col- 
ored, 306, small colored, 2680, small 
white, 440 at 14%c. 


NEW -YORH—At Syracuse, wheat 
9c p bu, buckwheat T5c, corn 8%, 
oats 60c, bran $28 p ton, middlings 
28@29, cottonseed meal 32, baled tim- 
othy hay 14@20. Cmy tub buiter 31 
@32c p Ib, prints 32@33c, dairy 27c, 
cheese 13@1lic. Live fowls 13c p Ib, 
chickens 14c, turkeys 20c. Potatoes 
steady at @8c p bu, cabbage 3@5 p 
100 ibs, turnips 25c p bu, tomatoes 
80c, celery 40c p Goz, squash 1@2c p 
Ib, pea beans 1.75@2 p bu. Apples 40 
@ 75ec 4 bu, grapes 5@6c p Ib, Duchess 
peers 125@1 ~ Fae crab apples T5c 
@1, quinces 2 




















New York in the National Grange 





The forthcoming session of the na- 
tional grange at Hartford, Ct, next 
month promises to be a lively one 
in many respects. Several important 
issues will be brought up. As this is 
the year for the election of officers 
some important changes in the per- 
sonnel of the present official list are 
contemplated. The greatest interest 
is at present centering around a new 
member for the executive committee 
to succeed Past State Master E. B 
Norris of New York and National 
Sec C. M. Freeman of Ohio. 
There is a general sentiment through- 
out many states that neither of these 
officers should be re-elected. Patrons 
in the Empire state, however, stand 
firmly in their demand that they shall 
be properly recognized on the foor 
of the national grange. State Master 
Hadley of New Hampshire said re- 
cently to our editor: “New York, the 
greatest grange state, should have 
what she wants and not what the 
national body sees fit to saddle u>»on 
her.”” Prother Hadley never spoke 
more significant words than these. 

it is the general sentiment of the 
best Patrons in New York that the 
present state master, F. N. Godfrey, 
who has made one of the best exec- 
utives New York state gramge ever 
had, should be elected to succeed 
Brother Norris as a member of the 
national executive committee. Patrons 
of New York wiM not be satisfied 
with anything less. There is a gen- 
eral feeling from all parts of the 
state and Patrons are firm in their 
convictions that this is proper. They 
will stand by their guns until their 
demands are granted. Mr Godfrey is 
an executive of exceptional ability, 
and will add streneth and prestige on 
the executive committee of the na- 
tional body. 

There has been some talk recently 
from outside sources, of pressing into 
New York the national secretaryship, 
squeezing this state out of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Amcrican Agricul- 
turiet has made a carcful canvass of 
the situation in the sirongest grange 
counties in the state and finds that 
the demand is for State Master God- 
frey as executive committeeman, and 
nothing less. Patrons should stand 
by the guns and demand their rights 
in this matter. Do not let some as- 
tute politician thrust the secretary- 
ship into State Sec Giles’ hands, and 
we understand he is not adverse to 
taking it, and thereby throwing the 
place on the executive committee to 
some other state. Patrons of the Em- 
pire state have a grave duty to per- 
form and should send a streng dele- 
gation to Hartford next month to 
defend their rights. Each grange should 
at once pass resolutions indorsing 


Brother Godfrey for the place and. 


forward such resolutions to him at 
Olean. 





New York Grange News 


At a recent meeting of the Steuben 
county Pomona much enthusiasm was 
evinced over the coming of the state 
grange at Hornell next February. 
There is no doubt but the delegaies 
will receive a most cordial welcome 
to this thriving young city. At this 
Pomona 22 persons received the fifth 
degree. An interesting literary and 
musical program was presented. 

There was a large attendance at 
the recent Oswego county Pomona 
meeting at Hannibal. Sixteen cand'- 
dates took the fifth degree. The sec- 
retary said the subordinate granges 
held 325 meetings, with an attendance 
of over 6000, during the past quarter. 
State Master Godfrey was present 
and took part in the exercises. Our 
correspondent informs us that the Pa- 
trons of that county think Brother 
Godfrey is doing good work as master. 

North Hannibal juvenile gran-> 
conferred the juvenile degree in fu’'l 
form, which was followed by a flaz 
drill. A resolution was adopted whic 
will be presented at the next ses- 
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sion of the state grange tasee if some 
way cannot be discovered whereby 
some of the resolutions that come be- 
fore that body can be examined be- 
fore being introduced and if net con- 
sidered important enough, withheld. 

St Lawrence county Pomona con- 
vened at Norwood for its September 
quarterly meeting. An interesting fea- 
ture of the program was the history 
of the grange, which was organized 
December 12, 1885, with 88 charter 
members. O. H. Hale was then mas- 
ter of the state grange and installed 
the officers. At the iast meeting of 
the Pomona, Prof Davis of Canton 
gave an address. His theme was that 
“Farming does pay, and the cry must 
be, back to the farm.” State Lecturer 
Shepard was present. The executive 
committee received an invitation to 
hold the next meeting at Ogdensburg. 

Columbia county Pomona met at 
Germantown recently. This is the 
center of a fruit growing industry, 
consequentiy the topics selected were 
practical and of interest to fruit grow- 
ers. Prof Parrott of the state exper- 
iment station spoke with pariicular 
reference to the San Jose scale, and 
A. Warren Patch of Boston, secretary 
of the apple shipper league, on the 
shipment of fruit. There was a read- 
ing by Mrs Clyde Lasher and a reci- 
tation by M'ss Martha Bunk. Reports 
from the subordina‘e granges showed 
a growing interest in the work in 
that county. 

Warsaw took the first prize on 
grange exhibits at the Wyoming coun- 
ty fair. 

Wyoming Pomona met at Castile. 
The fifth degree was conferred on¢ 15 
candidates. The. December meeting 
will be held with Warsaw grange. 








THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


Wi prepare you a better silege end fill your 
Glio in bess time, with jess powerand with tess 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It t& the most comvenient and the easiest to 
@perete. It mover clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints, We guarantee every 
machine te be perfect and te do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send tor catalog giving full particulars, 


Papee Machine Ce., Box ii, Lima, i. Y. 








New and Liberal Homestead Regulations 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 


for Settlement 

Bome of the choicest lands in the grein-crowing 
belts of Saskatchewan and Aiberta have recently been 
opened for settlement under the Revised Homestes 
Regulations of Canada. Thousands of Homerteads of 
8 acres each are now available. The mew Regula. 
tions make it possible for entry to be made by proxy, 
the opportunity that many in the United States havo 
been waiting for. Any member of a family may 
make entry for any other member of the family, who 
may be entitled to make entry for himself or herself 
Eatry may now be made before the Agent or Sab- 


of the y proxy (on certain conditions), 
by the father, son, danghter, brother or 
E homesteader. 


sister of an intendi 
7, ie 





age, te the extent ot 8 Oe 
amore or tess."' 

The fee in each caso will Churches, schools 
and markets convenient y climate, 

crops and good laws. cattle- 
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simentiertceey soe Tanta te 
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Book Reviews 


RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. By 
Charles M. Davis, professor of agri- 
culture and biology at the North 
Georgia agricultural college. A 
manual of exercises covering many 

phases of agriculture for teachers 
cua students. Fully illustrated with 
many original drawings and photo- 





graphs. 290 pages. Cloth. 5x7 
inches. Published by Orange Judd 
Company, New York. Price $1. 


The aim of the book is to enlist the 
interest of the boys and girls of the 
farm, and awaken in their minds the 
fact that the problems of the farm are 
great enough to command all the 
brain power they possess. The exer- 
cises cover many phases of agricul- 
ture, and may be used with any text- 
book of agriculture, or without a text- 
book. The exercises will enable the 
student to think, and to work out the 
scientific principles underlying some 
of the most important agricultural 
operations. 

In teaching agriculture in the rural 
schools, Prof Davis shows the labora- 
tory phase is almost entirely neglect- 
ed. If an experiment helps the pupil 
to think, or makes his conceptions 
clearer, it fills a useful purpose, and 
eventually prepares for successful 
work upon the farm, either indoors 
or out. The successful farmer of the 
future must be an experimenter in a 
small way. Following many of the 
exercises are a number of questions 
which prepare the way for further 
research, The material needed for 
performing the experiments is sim- 
ple, and can be devised by the teacher 
and pupils, or brought from home. 
No teacher or student of agriculture 
ean afford to be without this book. 

Some of the exercises are: Proper- 
ties of carbon dioxide; Nature of solu- 
tions; Plants selecting their food; 
Value of birds to the farmer; Rota- 
ton of crops; Field study of cereals; 
Forms of roots; Sunlight and leaves; 
Transpiration of water by plants; 
Parts of a flower; Germination test 
of seeds; Types of soil; Acidity of 
soils; Kinds of moisture in the soil; 
Soil water holds plant food; Water 
capacity of soils; Mixing fertilizers; 
How to distinguish fertilizer ingre- 
cients; Questioning the soil; How 
clover helps the farmer; Types .of 
seed corn; Variation in individual 
ears; Moisture in corn and cob; Cal- 
ulating rations for animals; Temper- 
ature for churning butter; Directions 
for using the Babcock test; Souring 
of milk; Different forms of apples; 
Ideal cotton plant; Botanical study of 
the cotton plant; Relation between 
length of straw and yield of grain in 
wheat; Preventing oat smut,.;Thinning 
fruit; grafting and budding; Trans- 
planting trees; Pruning; insects of the 
farm, etc. 


~ 





New Jersey Farm Notes 





Vernon, Sussex Co—Late rains have 


benefited potatoes, onions, corn and 
other crops, but all are below the 


average. Corn badly blown down by 
wind last cutting will be dif- 
ficult. Peaches are selling at from 


$1.50 to $2.50 p bskt; crop small, as 
also is the apple « Eggs 30c, but- 
ter 33c, potatoes abot 7de p bu. 


Sergeantsville, Hunterdon Co— 
Searcely any corn is cut and very lit- 
tle ripe. Corn will be a fair crop, but 
is badly blown down. Corn in -this 
section fis usually cut in Sept in 
shocks seven hills square and husked 
in Nov. Corn harvesting machinery 
has not yet taken the place of hand 
labor. Wheat is threshing out 20 to 
% bus p acre. Apples are not very 
plentiful, as many orchards have 
died from scale and neglect. Live 
stock finds ready sale at good prices. 


Rahway, Union Co—Corn is a very 
late crop this year and will generally 
need two weeks to get it clear of frost. 
It has greatly improved the last three 
weeks, and will be a fairly. good 
erop. All vegetables are bringing a 


OF GENERAL 


remarkably good price, Rétailers of 
milk here will try for 9c, Producers | 
say they must get 5c or give up the 
business. 


South Branch, Somerset Co—Heavy 
winds and thunder showers have de- 
layed the preparing of the ground and 
the sowing of winter grain. Some 
corn still stands erect, but in a num- 
ber of fields the corn is down and 
twisted. Corn 75ic p bu, wheat 90c, 
eggs 30c. Clover in wheat stubble 
making a fine growth, 


Sussex, Sussex Co—A shortage in 
most .kinds of fruit is reported. Corn 
is not ripening and is not well filled 
out. Unless frosts hold off it will be 
a short crop. Blight is affecting po- 
tatoes somewhat. Eggs 25c p doz, 
butter 34c p lb. Cows are very high, 
bringing $75 to $100 each. Feed go- 
ing up in price. 
ery brings 4\44c p at. 


Nelsonville, Monmouth Co — Farm- 
ers are threshing wheat and selling 
it for 90c p bu. Weather is fine for 
second crop hay harvest. Some farms 
are changing hands,,land bringing 
$80 to $100 p acre.# Alfalfa is all 
sown. Dairy stock is doing well, with 
Plenty of pasture. « Milk 4c wholesale, 


creameries paying 314c@ All truck 
crops, including, ‘watermelons, are 
fairly good. 


Burlington, * Burlington| \ 400. — This 
year’s corn crop is, likely to be the 
smallest raised here’ for a number of 
years, <A recent storm blew it down 
badly. ° Potatoes are all dug,. bringing 
jie p bu, wheat 92c,,rye 70c. Hay 
$16 p ton, butter 35c”’ p Ib, eggs 35 
to 36c p doze Not: much fall grass 
seeding has, been* done 


Norma, Salem .Co—Our crop of 
grapes. was about _ medium,” but we 
got $45 p ton from the Vineland grape 
juice company. 
is paying $10 p ton for tomatoes, al- 
though it contracted for $9. _ Corn is 
still growing nicely. Watermelons are 
plentiful and so are,cranberries. Ap- 
ples have recently dropped -in prices, 
but pears_are holding~up. Crop. of 
sweet potatoes_isiconsidered fair. 


Kingston, 7 Somerset JCo ¥—* Copious 
rains have prepared ~ -the ground for 
fall seeding. Corn is} very promising, 
and a good average“crop-is assured. 
Farmers are shipping apples to mar- 





ket and good prices “ are, being _ re- 
ceived. Peach_crop ,is ‘very light. 
Many peaches sold at $2_.to $2.5 
Pp bskt. 
New York Farm Notes 
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Phelps, ons: ‘Co=THeXpepper-f 
mint crop through this, : section Bis 
very poor, and I doXnot.-think the 
yield of oil will be;more*thanjhalf_a 
normal.—M. 0. WS 


Special Prizes ~ offered <by _/Orange 


Judd Company of New’ York~ “tor” do- 
mestic products at the Washington 
county fafg were won as follows: Pie, 
Miss Vest& Stearns of- Coila; * fried 
cakes, Mrs John Quinn of Cam- 
bridge; jelly, Mrs O. T. Hall. The 
prize in each case was a year’s sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist. 


culture. 


Many Fruit Growers were not as 
prompt in sending their exhibits to 
the recent New York state fair as 
they should have been. As a matter 
of fact, there was not a single pack- 
age of fruit in the hall on the Friday 
preceding the opening date. As a 
consequence Sec Gillette and his as- 
sistants were obliged to work all day 
Sunday unpacking and arranging the 
fruit. In the future it is highly desir- 
able that fruit growers should take 
this into account and see that their 
products are shipped early so as to 
arrive on the grounds not later than 
Friday morning. Many growers 
wrapped each individual fruit with 
the name written on it. This is un- 
necessary. It would greatly facilitate 
the unpacking and handling of these 
exhibits if each grower would place 
each variety separately in a paper 
sack, such as grocers use. In many 
instances fruit for this display could 
be wrapped separately, but all of a 
single variety should be placed in a 


Milk at the cream- | 


The canning company | 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








EGG§ AND POULTRY 
MAMMOTH BRONZE and White nite Holland ture 


keys, West Virginia state fair 
low on stock til “October” ithe Lith; HOMER 
PROUTY, Cumberland, 0 - 





BUFFE_AND wate BOLLAMD, tax » White 
drakes, 

















Pekin White hit ed Gumee: 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- | vile, 0. er Wul80n, = 

5 ee ne At a cost of only | a i = 
cen a WwW can anything G - jingle lagbe 

"THE ADDRESS “mum ‘be computed as part of [MOTE Fort Baas a yest plea. “GRAND 
the Sdrerticimant, and ah oe a numbes “ ¥ 

counts as one word. | WHITE WYANDOTT . 
order, and adi nt must have address i cock~ 
order, and, adrertsament, prust hare, sddvete cou, | erels. GOLDENROD POULTRY Faiur Sten: 

COPY must ‘be mage Peder to. guarantes in- | — 
| sertion im issue THOROUGHBRED 
} ments of ‘ eres TOR ear my ‘no EAST DONEGAL POULTRY anos ‘wa M 
| will be accepted at the above rate, but will Pa. 

NO BLAGE PROBD TYPE aes BARRED ROGKS, Brown Legh 
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kind. will owed under this head’ thus mak | price. NELSON'S, Grove Cie Pan | CBS bale 
ig 2. & small ady as noticeable as a | one. 

HE the “Farmers” Exchange” ad- 
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i M-GONNELL, Ligonier, 
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rtising is word each insertion. 
ves only FIVE cents a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Milk 6 cents per 
quart, milker $30 per month, ‘. $30 andre | 


sae 
& 
be 
& 
Fe 
5 


mble profit Cs ge 
BROS N, Cortana, 


SHROPSHIRE RAM a ifr sale from_firet- 
at eac: 
Plymouth c¢ockerels, prize winning 
at $1 each. hes iS SINSABAUGH, Pine Buse 
Orange Co, N Y. 








FOR , SALe Pal blooded Deven Ferny pigs, eli- 
ible regis: Pedigree furnished with each. 
‘or a and Particulars alan MASO IN HU- 
LETT, Granville, N 


75 BERKSHIRE PIGS and Rambouillet 
1 akin, crop lost, = sell. 
todays OLARE BROS, Freeport, 0. 


FIVE BERKSHIRE sows, fiyé months old, also 
fall pigs by ‘‘Grand * all first premiums 
at county fair, WM MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 


Wie ae RAMS, .ram lambs, Chester 
service boars. Fine stock a specialty. 
SIDNE SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 


JERSEYS—Combination and goin Lad; 
sale, four cows, three heifers, 17 bulls. 8. 
NIVIN, Land denberg, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS, pigs, service boars, sows n 
or bred. Pedigrees furnished. N. D. SNYDER, 

Laceyville, Pa. 
fine indi- 


HOLSTEIN. COWS, heifers and ca’ 
richly bred. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wyalusing, Pa, 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sheep, Ohio Im- 
pecoe Baer White swine. JESSE CARRIER, 
‘ulton, : 


AUGUST PIGS, Grade Chester Whites, cheap 
- ee of five. JAMES TINNING, Pattersonville, 





rams, 
Write 











for 
E. 

















OHIO IMPROVED Chester White swine (all ose) 
Prices right. WALTBR G. SNIDER, Walden, N Y 


IMPROVED ,a5ce Roe on — best im- 
portation. A. A. N Y. 




















INDIAN RUNNER ks, 
SANBURY, -Jamesto Le ee ae oe ee Me 





WHITE LEGHORN 
GIBBS ven noe roosters, $1.50 each. PAUL 
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Five Cents a Word 
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giHMTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
oy avecywaee, og free tending 

sell shoul — 
=  paithits sa Weis, Dept fbuss 





ALLESSNS COUNTY DAIRY FARMS, some 
with and crops, $22 to $30 an acre, good 
bi located. Send today for list. 
HERRICK AGENCY, Bolivar, N Y. 

FARM, % acres, house and 
miles from station, ;_42-acre farm, 
and barn, $1100. ALL’S FARM 
Owego, N 3 


FINE VIRGINIA yAny, 727 acres at station, 
350 acres clea $9.75 r és Address 
LA FAYETTE MANN, Ame H, . Va. 

FOR ete Bierside, farms, 4 
cows, r4 large ure le he 
STRONG, Riparius,. W: Warnes So, N 


FARM—Mild, healthy, climate; 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 


TWO HUNDRED farms. J. FRANK TURNER, 
Easton, Md. 





barn, hese 
good house 
AGENCY, 








ta ta afc M- 
2 





good markets, 








' FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D OC. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











MALE HELP -WANTED 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN wanted on 
railroads, to fill vacancies caused by promotions. 
| Experience unnecessary. State age, hight, weight. 
| omen, $100 monthly, ee engineers and earn 

Brakemen, become conductors earn 
referred. ® RAILWAY ASSO- 








. m 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS stered_stock, $150, Name on 
$5 each. HUGH BRINTON, a = | etki 7, 27 Monroe St, Brooklyn, 
; 2 

DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK | WANTED—You 22 to learn telegraphy. Po- 
r sitions secured. fre. EASTERN TELE- 
z GRAPH SCHOOL, oe 1, Lebanon, Pa. : 

9 THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, beagle and 

rabbit hounds, hunters and trailers. Stamps | SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


for circular. AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. | 


Trained 





PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS, §. 





female $15. Bronze turkeys $% ir, A trained 
Setter $15. L. BENNETT, Hollins, Va. | 
HIGHLY BRED COLLIE puppies, ehampion | 
strains. FRED BOWMAN, Springbo Pa. 





' “SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





offered | 


eeu ras. dried nseng. Seed 

low. potatoes—Carman, Cobbler, Lo: 
fellow, "fountain, Wonder. CHARLES ‘FORD, | Ora 
ishers, } 








MISCELLANEOUS 
j 


PO YOU SHIP APPLES? If you % thie them | 
the New York or Canadian bushel box made by 
SoUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, 


ROY SWING STANCE _seeunds in i 
comfortable, convenient and Write 
ae Mfd by ROY BROTHE East Ben 
net, b 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 











ABENAQUE_ MACHINE WoRES. 

Station, Vt. Builders of the o —— 
asoline ¢ sf - saw Ne Siti tae 
or um) presses and Pa; 
blower. Send for free catalog. 





WESTINGHOUSE ip THRESHER power and 
rubber. _ $20 rf fa for ye outfit. 
FAMES TINNING. ss ee le, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





| American; 
~ | and a privilege “ 





TOULOUSE GEESE, Pekin ducks, Bronze tur- 
- now. Guaranteed, 
ni 





raRy HELP and they Labor help mangos 

free charge b 

for Italiane (59 stre 

Franklin), mee Yor. ‘Sig. FREE LABOR OF- 
EK. Send circular and application blanks. 

SITUATION foreman, or 


PR ae’ 
work farm on Two years’ experience. Handy 
with mackie — “stock. “Habits good. BOX 102, 





will 


| Green 





ae as working foreman 
~ and _ reliable; school 
BOX 3, R F D 


WANTED —Hew 1, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Married ‘farmer; wife to wash. Hox 
free. References required. NELSON WILLIAMS. 
Redford, N Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$63 P ag month; press the handle 
and the automatic beater and cream wet 
does the rest; sam free; exclusive te 
THOMAS MFG CO. I © St, Dayton, 0. 


cstminster | A. A. Sells Sheep, Hogs and Dogs 


American: Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: The adv I had in 
your paper gave me sales for all the 
pups I had and could have sold many 
more from the one advertisement. 
The adv of the Yorkshire pigs gave 
me good results also. And I will give 
you more soon of Shropshires and 
Yorkshires. I consider your paper 2 
gzood one for advertising stock.—[W. 
S. Cuthbert, Hammond, 





























single bag. This should then be 
packed in a barrel or box and shipped 
direct to the state fair grounds. If 
these little points are carefully con- 
sidered it will greatly help those in 
charge of these exhibits and make 
it possible to put the fruit up in time. 
Syracuse, Onondaga Co—The. Syra- 
cuse chamber of commerce has set 
Oct 23-25 for the date of the conven- 
tion to be held here to consider farm- 
ing conditions in N Y. See of Agri 
James Wilson of Washington and 
representatives of the dept at Albany, 
the state college of agri at Cornell 
univ, the exper sta at Geneva and 
the agri press will be present. he 
alleged decrease of rural population, 
the abandonment of farms, difficulty 
of securing help and various educa- 
tional matters will be taken up. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co—-Corn 


cutting has begun and there will be 
a shortage of good corn. Cabbage is 
a@ good crop. Onions are being pulled 
in some sections and are drying out 
well. The demand for better prices 
for milk is strong. H. P. Hood .& Co 
has been obliged to pay $1.30 p can 
of 40 qts and the price is still on the 
increase. Good milk brings 8@10c p 
qt in the villages. Pastures are very 
short and feeds high. 


Belmont, Allegany Co—Many silos 
are filled with corn. Some hay has 
been sold at $13.50 p ton. Recent 


rains have improved the milk supply. 
Buckwheat harvest is under way and 
the crop promises to be somewhat 
less than last year. Sheep and :ambs 
very high. Some lambs have been 
sold at $5.50 per head. 

Valatie, Columbia Co 
drouth during July and Aug seriously 
affected the corn and buckwheat 
crops. Hay about same quantity as 
last year. but much better quality. 
Buyers offering $15 to $16 for best 
grades. Many farmers too busy to 
move it at present.: Rye straw good 
crop, yield of grain poor. Oats yield- 
ing good and of fine quality. Great 
deal of rye sown late, many being 
unable to plow until after the rain. 

North Collins, Erie Co — Weather 
averages cool; no frost to date. Hay 
was about 75% of a full crop, 
60%, potatoes 50%. Corn very late. 
Factories doing nothing in _ corn. 
Cheese 14c, butter 26 to 30c. Every- 
thing is late this season. Summer 
very short and cool. 


Trumansburg, Schuyler Co — The 
drouth in this section was broken the 
first and second weeks in Sept. Grass 
has started up afresh and cattle do 
not have to be foddered now. Corn 
and late potatoes, where they were 
not blighted, were benefited by the 
rains. The weather has been favor- 
able for the maturing of corn. Buck- 
wheat is being cut; medium to light 
crop. Beans a light crop. Apples 
medium to light and below the aver- 
age as to quality. 


Fine Fair at Ogdensburg—aAll of 


the numerous classes at this fair were 
crowded and even the managers were 


Severe 


surprised at the excellent showing 
made in live stock, crops, fruits and 
miscellaneous displays. The horse 


display was greatly strengthened by 
. exhibits from Croutch & Son of Indi- 
ana and the Hartmans of Ohio. Cana- 
dian exhibits were very strong and 
of great variety. Robert Beith showed 
some fine imported Hackneys as well 
as some native-bred horses. Mr Kena- 
ney of Montreal showed some fine 
specimens of French blood. Other 
Canadian breeders were represented. 
A very interesting feature of the 
show was a display of flowers by the 
school children from different grades. 


The ladies competed in r ding and 
driving contests. Accommodations for 
handling the crowds were ‘excellent 


and everyone was fuily satisfied with 
the way things were run.—({J. E. T. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co—The drouth 


this year was the worst that we 
ever had, milk product being reduced 
40%. Hay selis at $20 p ton and many 
cows have been sold. Corn is short, 
with very few ears. Most potato vines 
are dead and there is a poor crop of 
apples. Butter factories are paying 


$1.10 p 100 libs for milk, cheese fac- 
tories somewhat better. 


oats: 


Ohio Grange Notes 


MARY E. LEE, WESTERVILLE, 0 


Revival 
is under fine headway 
county. Leipsic was 
others will soon be. The grange has 
started on an upward career in Put- 
nam county and the members will 
never let it drag. 

Gilboa grange in Putnam county 
had been dormant for several years, 
It met and reorganized and went to 
work unaided. Rev Kline, the man 
who had a good deal to do with it, 
said: “We knew we needed a grange 
and ought to have it." This is pretty 
good for a grange that took up its 
duty and responsibility as an organi- 
zation less than eight months ago. It 
shows the class of people of which 
it is composed. 

The RPasil band, composed in part 
of members of the grange at Basil, 
rendered excellent music at the state 
fair. This band also furnished the 
music for the annual grange picnic 
at Lancaster. 

“Our Pomona meets every month 
except in July,” said W. J. Mathews 
of Hardin county, steward of the state 
grange. “The meetings are so lively 
and interesting that we find it hard 
to adjourn.” That's the spirit of the 
work that accomplishes things. 

“Our grange is so crowded with 
work that we will have to meet of- 
tener,” said Prof Downhour of 
Bremen in Fairfield county. “There 
is so much doing in Ohio today, and 
our people are all so interested that 
we can’t talk ourselves out.” 

“We can hardly wait till grange 
night comes,” said W. A. Palmer of 
Harrison county. “We haven't missed 
having a program since we organized 
and we are looking forward to the 
winter, when we can meet oftener, 
with great anticipations. A year or 
two ago I stopped taking a paper 
because it had too much grange in 
it, but since this tax business has 
come up and the public accounting 
and other live things to talk about, 
I can’t find a paper that has enough 
grange in it.” 

There are sOme granges that find 
it diflicult to keep interest, and the 
meetings drag. To them let me say, 
get a good, live speaker, with enthusi- 
asm.and devotion for the order and 
for humanity. Not the one who can 
tell the most stories and deals in 
worn-out platitudes, but one who is 
a student first of all, who has some- 
thing to tell of what is going on that 
is of such interest that stories are not 
needed to keep him on the platform 
and the audience in the seats. Have 
an open meeting, then a closed one 
to put into effect the work outlined. 
The working granges are the happi- 
est. Organization and co-operation 
are in the air. It is harder to dodge 
it than catch it. 

Cuyahoga county has organized a 
Pomona. [it is in line for even better 
work than before. 

Deputy McFarland, one of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s correspondents, 
organized a grange at Dodgeville, with 
30 members, and reorganized Wind- 
sor with 36 members, both of Ashta- 
bula county. 

The annual picnic at Lancaster was 
a pronounced success. A rainy morn- 
ing kept some away, but the after- 
noon brought a good crowd. Messrs 
Derthick and Bell and Col E. S. Wil- 
fon each made an address. Pomona 
Master John V. Tussing presided. 
Rasil band furnished music. Mr 
Derthick spoke on Taxation and Gov 
Beli on the -great national questions 
that are engaging the people at the 
present, and upon which the grange 
will take a firm stand in favor of 
sound economic advance. 


Mt Hope grange in Harrison county 
is doing great good in the work of 
organization. Last March Brother 
Palmer wrote. about organizing. The 
machinery was set in motion and in 
less than two weeks Brother Elwood 
Walker had a fine grange started. It 
numbers 45 members. The grange 
has a glee club, a male quartet and 
a choral society. There are but two 
level places in that section. On one 
is built the church, on the other the 
schoolhouse. 


work in grange extension 
in Putnam 
organized and 





FARM AND MARKETS 





The Latest _ Markets 


THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 





Oats 





Wheat Corn 

Om = —- —_——- 
1907 | 1906 1907 | 1906 1907 | 1906 

i | | | 

-| 28% 2 2 47 | 52 A 
New York | 1.08 86 .74 58 0 38 
Boston. | — | — 9 59 60 41 
Toledo 98 | 82 68 al) 53 mi 
St Louis .| .4 -75 60 | AT il 33 
Min’p’lis_ .) 1.05 7 | 60 AT nO 32 
90 77 6 {| — -- 


Liverpool .} 1.13 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
in the main proved favorable to pro- 
ducers, At one time last week the 
tendency was toward lower prices, 
owing to weak cables and a gener- 
ally hopeful crop situation, holders 
selling liberal quantities and bearish 
operators inclined to work that side 
of the market. But as a whole there 


was good support, particularly with 
advices of renewal of export busi- 
ness on a liberal scale. While world 


shipments were large, evidence tended 
to show that western Europe is in 
need of American breadstuffs. The 
speculative grade sold at Chicago for 
Dec delivery fractionally under {9c p 


bu last week, subsequently recover- 
ing to $1.02, with May in fair re- 
quest at 1.05% @1.08, top _ prices 
maintained with some difficulty. 

So closely does one Season follow 
upon the heels of another that fall 
plowing and seeding are now in op- 
eration in the winter wheat territory, 
and advices of favorable conditions 


served as a temporarily bearish influ- 


ence. To offset this eame further ad- 
vices of disappointment in harvest 
yields in the northwest, particularly 


on the Canadian side of the interna- 
tional line. The flour trade is rather 
quiet, but a reasonably good demand 
noted for milling wheats. 

Corn was indifferently supported, 
the chief factor being the continuancé 
of mild weather and absence of heavy 


frosts. Offerings were well taken, 
however, and prices showed no im- 
portant change. No 2 old corn in 











| 


store was quotable around 6114 @63c | 


p bu, Dec, new crop delivery, 57% @ 
58l4e. 

No important changes have taken 
place in the oats market, which was 
indifferently supported at the present 
high level 52@53c p bu for Dee and 
53%@55ce for May. 

Rye prices sought a lower level 
with declines last week of 2@4c p bu, 
but under increased offerings and in- 


different demand. Buyers objected 
to the high quotations established 
this fall. No 2 in store quotable 


around 86%c p bu. 
Barley prices covered a wide range, 


and buyers objected to paying the 
high prices, being more inclined to 
discriminate. Malting grades gener- 


ally quotable at Sd5c@$1.02. Feed bar- 
ley was quotable at T5@Si5c 
Grass seeds were quiet, timothy in- 


clined to weakness under increased 
offerings, prime quotable at $4.20@ 
4.30 p 100 Ibs.: Clover was dull at 
the high prices, prime quality new 
seed, Oct delivery, being salable 
around 1644,@16%c p Ib. Hungarian | 
seed quoted at T5@85ic p 100 Ibs, 


millets 1.10@1.25. 

At New York, dealers here are cen- 
tering their attention on the export 
demand for leading grains. A keen 
foreign inquiry is noted for corn meal 
largely at $3.85 p bbl. No 2 re@ win- 
ter wheat commands 1.09 p bu in ele- 
vators, No 1 northern spring 1.2244 
afloat. No 2 corn brings 7T4c p bu in 
elevators, mixed oats Site, white 
clipped 61@64l%4c, cornmeal 140@ 
1.65 p bag, rye 9414c p bu f 0 b, malt- 
ing barley 1.17@1.23, malt 1.25@1.30. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, corn fed beeves rang- 
“ing good to choice in quality continue 
in active demand. Prices rule steady 
to firm. The export inquiry slack- 
ened at times and eastern order buy- 
ers also showed some lassitude. How- 


| 
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Overeeats and Raincoats 
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$7-5°2 to $18:22 
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Cloth 

made’ 

to Order 
at the 


styles and colors, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Panamas, 
Henriettas, Shepherd's 
Checks, Mohairs. Every 
yard guaranteed. 


in all © EXPRESS CHARGES PAID. 
Write for samples and 
Shades catalogue, 


CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main St., Somervilie, N. J. 





Every Family Needs , 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 


The little weekly paper of that name wrap 
a) 





you posted on all the important news of 1 
Conk. and tells it in a few words with clear 


explanations. 

No need to waste time on the overgrown, 
tiresome, umeliable dailies. Take Current 
Events for yourself and for your young friends. 
Bring it to the attention of your local teachers 
and school officials. It’s a little gem ofa paper 
and is doinga great educational work. Send for 
free sample copies. Subscription only 46 cents 
a year; large discounts for schools, address - 
eo werninges St. Current EXvessts marer butting 
Springfeld, Mass. Caioago. 

; 





Montross Metal Shingles 


Rover crack or sale. Last « lifetime, LIGHTNING 
@n4STORM-PROOF. Handsome. Inexpensive 


Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, N.J 


OILS 


Charles William Burkett 





Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The most complete and popular work of the kind 


ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
diy and uninteresting, but in this case it reads 
like a novel. The author has put into it his indi- 
viduality. The story oi tie properties of the soils, 


their improvement and management, as well as a 


discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
crop feeding, make this book equally valuable to 
the farmer, student and teacher. The following 
list of subjects give a general idea of the scope 
of this timely book: Chapter I. The Soil Mak- 
ers; Il. The Soils That Living Things Have Made; 
lif. What we Find in Soils; 1V. Concerning the 


Texture of the Soil: V. How Plants Feed; VI. 
The Elements that Plants Use; VII. How Plant 
Food is reserved; Vil, Getting Acquainted with 


Piant Food; IX. The Potential Plant Food: Its 
Sterey and Nature; The Role that Tillage 
Plays; Xl. Liming the Land: A_ Corrective for 
Acidity; XII. The Quest of Nitrogen; XIII. 


The Release of Soil Nitrogen: The Return to the 








Air; XIV. Nitrification: Nitrogen Made Ready for 
Piants; XV. Reclaiming Lost Nitrogen: The Call 
to the Air: XVI. Soil Inoculation: How Done; 
XVIL Draining t! Land; XVIII. Soil Water: 
How it is Lost, How it May be Held: XIX. Dr 
Farming: A Problem in Water Conservation: XX. 
Tillage Tools: What They are For, How to Use 
Them; XXI. The Cultivation of Crops: The 
Tools and the Purposes; XXII. Stable Manure: 
Its Composition and its Preservation; XXIII. Hand- 
ling Manure on the Farm: XXIV. Buying Plant 
Food for Soil; XXV. Using Chemical Manure In- 
re XXVIL. Mixing Fertilizers at Home; 


Dairying: An Example in Soil Building: 
XXVIII Rotation of Crops; XXIX. The Old, 
Worn-out Soils: What We May De for Them; XXX 
Conclusion: A Bit of Philosophy. There are 
many illustrations of a practical character, each one 
suggesting some fundamental principle in soil man- 
agement. pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth, $1.2 


Orange Judd Company, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York. ; 
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ever, the local demand seemed equal 
to the supply. Packers were inclined 
to take the better grades of range 
steers in preference to medium to 
indifferent natives. Choice finished 
beeves moved at $6.75@7.25 p 100 
Ibs, rangers 4.65@5.75. 

There was some improvement in 
the market for butcher cattle. Good 
to choice heifers brought $4@5 p 
100 lbs, prime 5@5.50, medium to 
good beef cows 3@4. Feeding bulls 
met with a keener inquiry and prices 
advanced, good. grades making 3@ 
3:25. Butcher bulls sell at 3.25@4.25. 
A more satisfactory trade noted in 
canning cows, quotations ranging 1.25 


@2.25. Calves are selling well, best 
veals moving at 7.50@8.25, common 


calves 4@5; feeding steers showed 
more activity, bringing 4@5. 

A temporary stringency in hog sup- 
plies forced prices up to a $7 level, 


the highest point reached since last 
spring. However, the advance at- 
tracted heavier receipts and _ the 
market lost some of its strength. 
Shippers are inclined to take a 
confident view of future hog 


prices, but it must be borne in mind 
that packers are strenuously fight- 
ing all advances, Bulk of sales 
ranged $6.25@6.80 p 100 Ibs. 

Buyers seem to want ail the good 
lambs offered and the market ruled 
firm. Desirable natives and _ fat 
rangers brought $7.25@7.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Feeding lambs in request at 5.75@7. 
Many feel that feeder buyers are 
skowing a wonderful degree of nerve 
in paying as high as 7 for lambs to 
take out to the lots. Muttons in re- 
quest. Fair to choice butcher ewes 
fetched 4.65@5.25, feeding, ewes 3.50 
@4.25, fat wethers 5.25@5.75, year- 
lings 5.50@6. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Beans 


White beans have recorded further 
advances. However, the market is 
a trifle quieg, New crop movement 
will be late, There is a slight export 
demand for red kidneys. Pea beans 
sell at $2.40@2.45 p bu, marrows 2.40 
@2.50, white kidneys 2.70@2.80, red 
‘kidneys 2.45@2.50, black turtle 1.65@ 
1.75, yellow eyes 2.15@2.25. 

In Ventura Co, Cal, where large 
quantities of lima beans are pro- 
duced, the market is soaring upward. 
Early in the season buyers were out 
in the field offering to contract crops 
at $3.50 p 100 Ibs. Recent sales have 
been made by ranchers as high as 
4.85@4.90 p 100 Ibs. Some are taking 
a confident view of the outlook and 
are talking a 6 market. 


Cabbage 


Some buyers who have recently 
covered the Empire state claim that 
the ‘07 cabbage crop will run some- 
what heavier than that of last year. 
Kraut manufacturers have been buy- 
ing domestic cabbage quite freely in 
N Y state and Ohio of late, giving 
up to $10 p ton. 

At New York, supplies about equal 
to the needs of the trade. Bulk stock 
fetches $12@15 p ton. Smaller lots 
command 8@4 p 100 or Tic@ $1 p bbl. 

At Boston, prices about steady. Do- 
mestic cabbage sells at $4.50@5.50 p 
100 

At Chicago, prices show consider- 


able improvement. Winter cabbage 
from Wis points moves at $8@10 p 
ton, domestic: 7.50@9, red cabbage 


brings 1 p bbl. 
Canned Vegetables 


According to dealers who are clos 
ly following the situation, the 07 
pack of sugar corn in Me will fall 
short of early estimates. It is claimed 
that deliveries on Me contracts will 
not exceed 60%, and that deliveries 
on contracts made in N Y state will 
not run above 75%, while in Md, Del, 
etc, they will be made in full. 


At New York, canned tomatoes 
firm: Ma 3’s, sell at 95c p doz. West- 
ern corn, 2’s, brings (4 14 @ 80e, 


pumpkin 90c@$1 for 3's. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, country dressed pork 
offered with ‘only fair freedom. Mar- 
ket holding steady, light weight stock 
bringing 10@11c p Ib @ w. Dressed 
veals are coming sparingly. Demand 





.. THE LATEST MARKETS 


extensive and prices strong. Choice 
veals command 12% @I13c p Ib. 


_ Dried Fruits 
At New York, the volume of trade 
is rather moderate. Apples show 


strength, although the European de- 


mand is limited. ‘ Buyers there seem 
disposed to proceed cautiously and 
await further developments. Spot 
evap apples command 9144@9%c p Ib 
here, raspberries 34@35c, unpeeled 
peaches 12@13c. Speculators quote 
evap apples, Nov delivery, around 
9%4e. 

At Chicago, offerings light and 


prices well maintained. Evap apples 
bring 104,@10l4c p lb, chops 4@4%e, 
raspberries 34@35c. 

Eggs 

Egg receipts at’-N Y last month 
were 245,600 cases. Western firsts 
average 23.lc p doz, while refrigera- 
tor eggs averaged 18% @2lc. 

At New York, a large proportion 
of receipts are running to eggs of 
poor quality. This is resulting in 
much ‘complaint on the part of ship- 
pers. Strictly fresh eggs in moderate 
to limited supply and quotations very 
firm, while low grade stock is some- 
what slow and irregular. Locals com- 


mand 28@29c p doz, western firsts 
24@25c, checks 15@16c, refrigerator 
eggsel8@22c. 

Fresh Fruits 


We have about half of a full cran- 
berry crop here. Quality medium, 
color light.—[C. M. R., Cassville, N J. 

Fewer cranberries were harvested 


here this year than last. Shrinkage 
due to drouth and worms. Fruit 
somewhat small in_ size. Growers 


have been getting $6 p bbl f o b and 
are disposed to sell.—[J. N. A., Pleas- 
ant Lake, Mass. 

Cranberry crop hardly up to nor- 
mal, quality good, however. In the 
North Beach peninsula we have 2500 
bbls.—[J. M. A., Long Beach, Wash. 


Cranberry shipments are assuming 
greater magnitude along Cape Cod. 
The N E cranberry sales’ co is send- 
ing out good supplies, its sales net- 
ting growers $6.25@6.50 p bbl f-o b. 

It is claimed that the ’07 orange 
crop of Fla will be moderate. Buyers 
and growers estimate from 50 to 65% 
of last year’s yield. Grape fruit is 
also short. Orange prices are proving 
very satisfactory; it is claimed that 
the fruit already sold stand buyers 
$1.70@2 p box, f o b local shipping 
stations, 

According to railroad figures, Ga 
peach movement for ’07 aggregated 
1521 cars. This is a remarkable fall- 
ing off from a full crop. 

At. New York, cranberries slightly 
higher, bringing $7@7.50 p bbl, Seckel 
pears 5@7.50, Bartletts 6@9, peaches 
7ice@1.50 p bskt. Common varieties 
of plums 15@20c, Damsons 25@85c, 
black grapes 45@50 p ton, white 50@ 
55, cantaloups 1@1.75 p bb!, water- 
melons 50@100 p car, citron 75¢c@ 1.25 
p bbl. 


Game 


At New York, rather I'ght supplies 
of domestic game offered. Partridges 


command $2.50@3 p pr, wild ducks 
25@50c, teal ducks 75¢@1.25, whole 
deer 25@30c p Ib, rabbits 40@50c p 
pr. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, after a period of 
weakness the market has exhibited 
renewed strength. Inquiry is picking 
up and new hay is not being offered 
as freely as had been expected. Choice 


timothy commands $21@22.50 p ton, 
packing hay 11@12, clover mixed 18 
@19, long rye straw 13@14, oat and 
wheat straw S8@9. 
Honey 
At New York, market ruling firm. 


Fey comb honey, clover, realizes 16 
@18e p Ib, southern extracted 60@ 


75c p gal, buckwheat honey not of- 
fered freely. 


Lumber 
At New York, hemlock from Pa 

brings $22@23 p 1000 ft, chestnut 
4x4’s 50@52, birch 52@55, white ash 
56@60,. long leaf yellow pine 12 in 
up 28@84; hard and soft maple 32 
@34. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, market holds firm. 
City bran realizes $28 p ton, miad- 


dlings 29@31, red dog 31.50@32, lin- 
seed oil meal do. 
Nuts 


At New York, peanuts holding firm, 
but trade undecided in regard to the 
new crop; hand-picked Va extras 5% 
@6c p lb. Word comes from Tex and 
La that the ’07 pecan crop will be 
fairly good. 

Poultry 

At New York, situation holds about 
the same as last outlined in these col- 
umns. There is some complaint at 
the quality of dressed spring turkeys 
and spring ducks that are being 
shipped in from the far west. Old 
turkeys none too plentiful and sell 
well. Fey broiling chickens are 
wanted at firm prices. Good supplies 
of spring ducks are coming from L I. 
Live spring chickens move at 14@ 
14145c p Ib. Fowls 15@15%e, roosters 
10@10%ec, turkeys 14@14%c, duck- 
lings 14@14%c, ducks 12@138c, geese 
11@13c,- guinea fowls 60@65c p pr, 
pigeons 22@25c. Dressed broiling 
chickens 18@24c p Ib, spring ducks 16 


@16%ec, spring turkeys 20 @ 25c, 
squabs $2.50 p doz. 
Vegetables 


At New York, brussels sprouts 10 
@i1te p at, beets $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 


carrots, do, celery 40@50c p_ doz, 
cukes $2@3.50 p bbl, cuke_ pickles 


$1.50@3.50 p bu, cauliflower $2.50@ 
3.75 p bbl, corn $1@1.50 p 100, egg- 
plants 75c@$1.25 p bbl or 50@65c p 
bskt,. lettuce $1.50@2.50 p bx- or 
bskt, lima beans 50@75c p bskt or 


bag. Mushrooms 50c@$1 p bbl, okra 
$1@1.75 p bx, pumpkins $1@1.25 p 


bbl, peppers $1@1.50, peas $1@1.25 p 
bskt, string beans $1@1.50 p bskt or 
bag, squash 75c@$1.50 p bbl, spinach 
50@75e, tomatoes 50c@$1 p bx, tur- 
nips $1@1.40 p bbl, cress $1@1.25 p 
100 bchs. 


Wool 
At eastern centers trade exhibits 
considerable activity. Manufacturers 


are taking hold of offerings with some 
freedom, and reports from Europe 
indicate healthy market conditions. 
Atlantic seaboard quotations range: 
Unwashed eastern 4% to % blood wool 
30@34c p Ib, buck wool 15@18c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION 





Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada are enlarging. The outgo. for 
the week ended Sept 28 amounted to 
94,000 bbls, an increase of 22,000 bbls 
over a corresponding period last year. 
It is notable that Cana@a is so far 
enjoying the bulk of this export 
trade. Of total American shipments 
for the week ending Sept 28 Canadian 
ports sent nearly 70%. 

Cables from Glasgow tell of fey fall 
varieties U S apples, such as Kings, 
Hubbardstons, ete, bringing $4@5.50 
p bbl. At Liverpool, Gravensteins and 
Pippins sold around 4@4.25, Market 
there recently weakened. 

Apple sales coming to light con- 
tinue at a high level of prices. 
Writing American Agriculturist a 
Nova Scotia exporter, who is in close 
touch with the situation in that 
province, says: “The crop throughout 
N S can be classed as a good one, the 
fruit being much cleaner and better 


than for several years past. I 
believe that N S during the 
coming season will export be- 


tween 400,000 and 450,000 barrels of 
apples. The crop is being bought up 
very rapidly and a few weeks more 
will see the bulk of fruit in specula- 
tors’ hands. Gravensteins have been 
taken at $2.25@2.50 p bbl packed. 
Winter varieties, orchard run, or for 
whole orchards as they come from the 
trees, range 2@2.50.” It is now 
claimed that a large proportion of the 
‘OT winter apple crop of western N Y 
(some say more than 50%), has been 
contracted. Late sales in abundance, 
around $3.50@4 p bbl. Growers still 
holding are talking a $5 market in 
Nov. 

A Canadian report says that U S 
buyers continue to operate freely in 
apple growing sections of Ont. Re- 
cent sales of choice winter varieties 
were made at a range of $3@3.50 p 
bbl fo b, while falW fruit has been 
selling at 250@3. No doubt exists 
that the eager buying of U S: dealers 
has had much to do with giving 


strength to the Canadian situation. 


It is reported that the apple crop 
in Washington Co, Md, is about an 
average. Quantities of apples have 
been selling in the orchards around 
$1.50@2.50 p bbl. 

At New York, receipts fairly large, 
but there is a keen demand for all fruit 
of desirable quality, prices showing 
great strength. Alexanders $4@5.50 
p bbl, Duchess 3@5, Snows, Wealthy, 
etc, 2.80@4.50, Gravensteins 2.50@ 
Pippins 2@3.75, Kings 2@4.25, Bald- 
wins 2@3.50, Greenings 2.25@3.75, 
crab apples 4@7.50. 

Unusual prices are being realized 
for apples this year, and in this re- 
spect the Pacific coast is undoubtedly 
carrying off the palm. In the Hood 
river valley of Ore a lot of fcy ap- 


“ples of a special variety recently sold 


at $8 p bx, or an average of llc p 
apple f o b local shipping station. 
Of course, this special sale is no 
criterion of the market. 


Clean Milk Problems Discussed---I] 








{From Page 320.] 
however, that it is the direct effect 
of the ice. 

To give you some idea of the drop 
made in the bacterial count, I can 
quote from some experiments made 
along this line. From a quart of 
milk, a plating was made shortly 
after bottling and then the bottle was 
immediately recapped and put in ice 
and plates made each succeeding 
day. Original count from one bottle 
2150 bacteria to the c c (this is an 
average of four plates at dilutions of 
1-10 and 1-100 in agar and held at 
room temperature for five days); 
second day 1660 to the c c; third day 
300; fifth day 1330. Another sample, 
original count 2340; second day 1880; 
third day 420; fifth day 1750. These 
two are examples of marked drop on 
the third day. All samples do not 
show the same decrease in such a 
marked degree nor as soon, as can 
be seen from the following: Original 
count 10,410; second day 8500; fifth 
day 4480, or origin count 9270; 
fifth day 3120. 

I regret that I cannot give you a 
positive statement asto the why of this 
condition, but Dr Moak of the Kings 
county commission, Prof Harding of 
the New York experimental station 
at Genéva and myself are working on 
this question and hope to be able to 
make public some definite deductions 
and conclusions before long. I merely 
bring out the point to show that bot- 
tled milk is the only manner in 
which _milk should be allowed to 
come into your cities, and that it is 
really better milk on the third or 
fourth day if properly iced and kept 
so, than on the day of milking. Also 
to explode the idea that milk -three 
or four days old is stale and unfit for 
use. Why milk that had an original 
count of 97 bacteria to the c ec, 30 
days from that date, having been in 
ice all the time and seal unbroken, 
was perfectly sweet and fresh and 
had but a count of 9742 to the c ec. 
This only goes to prove Dr Santee’s 
statement, “that clean milk kept 
clean and cool would practically 
never sour.” 

Ordinary market milk is unfit for 
consumption and is a direct menace 
to the health of the community, and 
most assuredly can milk is an abom- 
ination in the sight of God and 
should be in the sight of man. We 
as physicians have left this important 
subject alone too long. Millions have 
been spent to procure, if possible, 
pure water. How much has becn 
spent to procure clean_milk, which is 
of equal importance, especially to 
children and invalids? This brings 
us to two points made by Dr Santee: 
i, that the danger of contamination 
is as great, if not greater, by the con- 
sumer, than by the producer or ven- 
der, and 2, that education of the 
public is the most important factor 
in procuring Clean milk. The recti- 
fying of the first resolves itself into 
obtaining the latter. 
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ONION AOVEMENT AND PRICES 


The new onion crop is moving mar- 
ketward in only moderate volume. 
As a result, prices are generally show- 
ing more firmness after the recent 
period of weakness. Trade at eastern 
centers is in better shape than it was 
a- few weeks ago. The N E situation 
is much clearer, as farmers are mar- 
keting more conservatively at Boston. 

Onions are not moving freely, as 
farmers are disposed to hold for high- 
er prices than dealers will give. One 
let of yellows soid recently at 44c p 
bu.—{R. A. S., Washtenaw Co, Mich. 


Onion crop late In maturing, and 
large shipments have not yet been 
made. Local, markets paying higher 
prices than last year, giving T5c p bu 
in a small way. Growers are selling 
low grade onions freely and are keep- 
ing back their fancy steck.—[Jordan 
Bros, Wayne Co, O 

Recently a cargo of Spanish onions 





arrived at N Y, selling generally at 
90c@$1 p cra. The N Y market for 
white onions is showing improve- 


ment. It is claimed there are only 
30,000 cra of Spanish onions yet to 
ceme to N Y this season. 

About 60% of an onion crop here. 
Growers getting $1 p bu.—IF. I. Sio- 
cum, Dalias Co, Ia. 

Onions are a new crop here and are 
being grown with success. Farmers 
netting about $50 p acre. Local mar- 
kets take care of all our output, giv- 
ing about 2c p lb—I[B. B. C., Beaver 
Co, Okla. 

In Noble Co, Ind, the onion crop 
is moving marketward in fair volume. 
Recently buyers have not taken ho’d 
freely, although some onions sell 
around 45@47c p bu fo b. Many 
growers are holding for more money. 

At New York, arrivals moderate to 
light and prices show continued im- 
provement. State whites move at $1 
@1.75 p bskt, O. whites 1@1.25 p cra, 
state yellows 1.75@2.25 p bag, orange 


Co yellows do, reds 1.25@1.75, N J 
whites 75c@125 p bskt, yellows Tdc 
@1.25 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 





There seems to be no scarcity of 
potatoes at any of the big market 
centers of the country, yet, on the 
other hand, supplies are by po means 
excessive. Quotations at many east- 
ern centers are ranging 15@20c p bu 
higher than a year ago. It is now a 
settied fact that the Me potato crop 
of "07 will not be as heavy as last 
year. Just what the shrinkage will 
amount to is not clearly defined, but 
Mealers who have just. covered that 
Rerritory say that under the most aus- 
picious conditions the crop will not 
exceed GO to 75% of last year. If 
this proves true it means that there 
will doubtless be a better outlet at N 
Y and some eastern markets for west- 
ern potatoes than was enjoyed last 
season. It will be remembered that 
the ’06 potato crop of Me was a rec- 
ord-breaker, and the shipments from 
that state were so heavy they kept 
out much Mich, O and western N Y 
stock from Atlantic coast centers. Re- 
cently buyers have been giving T5c@ 
$1 p bbl in Me for new potatoes. 
Growers in the Empire state are ask- 
ing around 50c p bu f o b, while on 
L I, where choice tubers are raised, 
farmers are holding for as high as 
80c. 

According to official figures the po- 
tato acreage of Great Britain is less 
than last year. The total area de- 
voted to this crop is estimated at 
548,900 a, a shrinkage of about 17,000 
a from ’06. 

It is reported that in some sections 
of Steuben Co, N Y, the yield of po- 
tatoes is fair, although not as large in 
quantity as that of iast year. Quality 
generally good. Recently buyers have 
been giving around 50c p bu f o b. 

At New York, some choice potatoes 
eceming from Pa. Local states are 
for the most part supplying the mar- 
ket. Best tubers bring $2@2.50 p bbl. 
Receipts last week were about 54,000 
bbis. Some offerings that lack quality 
and are green move as low as 1@1.25 
p bbi or sk. 

At Chicago, all things considered, 
the market is holding notably steady. 
Choice tubers from northern sec- 
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tions move at 58@60c p bu; fair to 
i. poluhous Galem 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Sitantion 


PRICK OF CHOICE CREAMERTES 
New York Boston Chicago 





"O07... 31 31% 2034 

"06... 2614, 27% 25 

05... 22 22% 20 
See article on 


“Getting better 
prices for butter,”’ Page 319. 

Receipts of butter at N Y for Sept, 
‘OT, totaled 201,600 pkgs. This is a 
slight Shrinkage from a year ago 
Prices for cmy averaged 283c p Ib, 
which proved the highest in a de- 
cade and 3.7c better than for the 
same month last year. 





At New York, prices for fine cmy {| 
have jumped above the 30c mark. 
Receipts continue moderate and this/ 
is a main sustaining factor. Extra 
cemy 3ic p Ib, western factory 24c. | 
There is still more or less speculation | 
in storage butter. It és claimed that 
high priced milk is materially cutting 
down the output of dairy butter in| 
the Empire state. Choice stock sells} 
here at 28@29c. j 

At Boston, following the lead of 
other big markets, prices here are / 
higher. However, this is affecting the ! 
demand for fresh butter and it is said | 
that many dealers are beginning to | 
use storage goods quite freely. West- | 
ern emy tubs bring 31@32c : Ib, dai- 
ry 26@28c 

At Chicago, quotations have been 
advanced another notch or two and 
fine cmy recently sold right at 30c p 
ib. This is a phenomenally high price 
for Oct. Renovated butter moves 
freely at 25c, dairy 25@28c, packing 
stock 18@ 2ic. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, sellers manifested | 
much confidence in the situation and / 
seem to be in a position to dictate | 
terms. Full cream American twins 
and cheddars sold readily at 15@ 
15%e p lb. Exporters are not doing 
much in the way of getting good sup- 
plies. 

At Boston, firmness the rule. In fact, 
it is difficult to secure good Empire 
state twins for less than i5c p Ib; 
choice lots bring 154%4c. Export trade 
limited, running behind a year ago. 

At Chicago, the situation is very 
firm. Demand continues good in spite 
of relatively high prices prevailing. 
Twins command 1214 @13c p Ib. 

Milk No‘tes 

The production of milk the coming 
winter is going te be an expensive 
business. Ali kinds of feed are very 
high. At present, in Oneida county, 
N Y, gluten is selling at $30 a ton; 
fine middiings 32; mixed feed 31; 
bran 30: hay 14 to 18 The, corn 
crop in some localities is fairly good, 
but-very late. If early frost catches 
us, farmers are going to be hard put 
to maintain a sufficient amount of 
succulent feed to keep up the flow of 
milk in their dairy herds. Under 
present conditions dairying is an ex- 
ceedingly hazardous business, with 
a half dozen men in New York city 
dictating prices irrespective of con- 
ditions and feed values. Those fe!- 
lows are looking out for their pockets 
all the time.—{A Producer, Oneida | 
County, N Y. 











At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 
T5e, oats Bc, bran 26 p ton, mid- 
dlings 30. Beets 3c p bu, cabbage 2 
@3 p 100, celery 40@60c p doz, cu- 
cumbers 15@20c, green beans 30c P 
bskt, onions 80c p bu, potatoes TOc, 
green peppers 25c. Choice apples 50c 
@$1 p bu, grapes 3@4c p Ib, peaches 
75c@1 p bskt, Seckel pears 2@2M%c 
p Ib, plums 1@2, quinces 1@2c. Pex 
beans 1.60@1.70 p bu, marrows 2, red 
kidneys 2@2.25. 

At Albany, grain firm and higher, 
corn 72c p bu, oats 62c, bran $25@26 p | 
ton, middlings 28@30, baled timothy 
hay 15@19. Butter firm, cmy tubs 29c 
p Ib, prints 30c, dairy 25@26c, cheese 
13@14c. Strictly fresh eggs 30@32c 
P —_ live fowls 14c p ib, chickens 

Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, sweets ; 
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Most 
Profitable 
of all 
Farm Machines 


—————v0—_ 














This is what the DE LAVAL Cream Separator has proven 
to be,—proved to be a necessity to anyone owning three or 
more cows. Twenty years of experience on the part of hundreds 
of thousands of De Laval users bear witness to this fact. 
Likewise has the De Laval proved to be the most profitable 
of all cream separators. The superiority of De Laval con- 
straction is responsible for this fact. 1n the first.place, of equivalent 
capacities the De Laval is actually cheapest, then the use of 
the “Alpha” or “Disc” and patented “Split-Wing” skimming 
device, enables the De Laval to gain and save twice as much as 
the best of imitating separators, while the simple, mechanically 
correct, low speed gearing of the De Laval makes it capable of 
lasting from two to ten times as long as other separators. And 
again its operation is accomplished with the greatest péssible 
ease“ and economy, all of which, in addition to a hundred other 
features of superiority, make the De Laval separator the best 
that money can produce. As for the first cost, if you have the 
ready cash there is a fair discount for it, but if not, any reputable 
buyer may buy a De Laval on such liberal terms that it means 
securing the best of separators actually free of cost, for it will 
eara its cost and more while you are paying for it. Write for 
new catalogue and full particulars 

—————0--— 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
Ranco.rw & Canu Sra, General Offices: 70-477 Wursam Grocer 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
$293 & 1216 Fuserr Sr. 74 CORTLANOT STREET, 14 & 16 Pawcess Sraser 
NEW YORK. 


DELPHIA WINNIPEG 


Onuww & Sscramenvo 81 407 fmsr Sreeer 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 


~ ~*~ 





Are You Interested in Florida? | 
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estate Six months’ su 7 request to every 
Gaile” prs descriptive pazine *‘ Investors Seenée tnt tee oe Write t oday. : 
JACKSONVILLE CO., 4ACKSONVILLE SPLA | THE O. 8. KELLY CO. 137 Lime St. Springfield, Ohio. 
New Book Just issued 


Tomato Culture 


This is a practical treatise on the tomato, which includes its history, 
characteristics, methods of planting. fertilization, cultivation in field and 
greenhouse, points about harvesting, packing, storing, and marketing, 


as well as the most complete account of the 


By Will W. Tracy, U. S. Dept. of Agricultare. 








insects, enemies and diseases 


which attack tomatoes, and remedies for their control that has ever been 


written. 
table and has here embodied for the 
experiences. 
general and popular use, 


It 


to the home garden, hotbed, greenhouse and 
purposes. Every detail is treated under the following 
history; general characteristics; 
soil for maximum crop; 
of the soil; hotbeds and cold frames; 
planting; 
handling and 
ing; 
tomatoes; tomato 
for the man who wants the latest 
the subject. 


5X7 inches 


439-441 Lafayette St,, New York 


The author has made a lifelong study of this important vege- 
first time a complete story of his 
Because of the increasing popularity of the tomato for 
especially timely and important. 


, 

} 

this boox is : 
It includes chapters devoted | 
| 


deals with every phase of the subject. 
large areas for commercial 
heads: Botany; 
essentials for development; selection of 
exposure and location; fertilizers; preparation 
starting plants; proper distance for 
cultivation; staking, training and pruning; ripening, gathering, 
marketing, adaptation of varieties; seed breeding and grow- 
production for ; cost of production; insects injurious to 
diseases. The book is written in the most popular style 
and most ooumplete information on 


150 Pages Illustrated 


Orange Judd Company, 


| 
Cloth SOc. 
j 
' 
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Always Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You wil! 


This 


Journal get a very quick reply if you do, 





303.25, red onions 7ic@1 p bu, tbe | 


nips 1 nm **!. cabbaze 4@6 pv 100 Ibe 


SEE OUR.GUARANTEEF OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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Balaam’s Mules 


By Evangeline 





MF EVER heard of Balaam’s 
mules? Why, they’re right 
over here to Stevens’. Jim 
Deitz pays their board. Jim 
sez he’s agoin’ to give ’em 
respectable funerals, and 
he thinks he'll raise a 
monument over ‘em, be- 
cause he sez they’ve done 
more to purify the atmo- 
sphere of this town than any evan- 
gelist that ever come to it. 

Jim come into the barnyard one 
day where we was milkin’. 

“Wall, what now?” I sez, fer I see 
he wanted somethin’. 

“I want to borrow $50,” he sez. 

“Whew!” I sez. “What security?” 

“My note and granny’s,” he speaks 
up, prompt as could be. 

I bust right out laughin’, I knew 
his note and granny’s wan’t worth, 
tegal, the paper it was wrote on. Jim, 
he opened them eyes of his so I 
could look clean into the soul of him. 
“Dan,” he sez, “you ain’t afraid of 
that security and I know you ain’t.” 

I wan’t afraid of it and I’ve al- 
ways been glad that I wan’t. 

I kind o’ took to Jim the fust time 
I see him. He wan't Knee-high to a 
hop-toad tlten, just a little bundle 
of freckles and bristling red hair and 
ol@ clothes. He was a-lickin’ Lem 
Halpin’s boy out here in the road for 
sayin’ nasty things about his granny’s 
Dutch cap and Dutch-English. 

“T’ll lick him every time!” he sez, 

.-mad all over, “and I'll lick him 
harder next time, too! 

Him and his granny lived in Lem’s 
tenant house, She washed for the 
wimmin folks and Jim worked round 
and went to school winters. : 

Jim, he took that $50 and he went 
over here and bought them mules 
from “Skinny” Wiggins. Skinny was 
a herse jobber, a sleek, sly one, too, 
that ’ud skin you every time. I don’t 
know what Jim paid. Skinny got ’em 
off a tripper on the canal the fall be- 
fore for $25, and I guess he got their 
winter’s keep out of Jim. 

A more unlikely pair of critters you 
never set eyes on. They was old and 
gaunt and shaggy, and had one pair 
ef eyes, and them dum wicked ones, 
to the team of ’em. 

I don’t know where Jim picked 
up Tony. That was the smartest lit- 
tle nigger I ever see. Why, it 
seemed to me there wan't nothin’ 
that lad couldn’t do-in the way of 
fun makin’. He could whistle and 
he could jig so as to call a house 
down, and he could sing almost as 
good as Jim could. Wall, sir, that 
little nigger could tumble, and twist 
himself all up into loops and knots 
so as to make you afraid he’d never 
undo hisself. But he always did 
come out straight. He could talk 
rings right off a stick you held in 
your hands and throw his voice all 
round the room. Him and Jim and 
them mules went round the country 
givin kind o’ minstrel shows off a 
big canvas wagon and advertisin’ 
patent medicine for a big city con- 
sarn. That kind o’ thing was new 
then and it took wonderful. 

I’ve heard tell of folks as could 
make a hoss laugh, but I can tell 
you right here, Tony could sure make 
them mules laugh just when he'd a 





mind to. He was awful fond of them 
kritturs. He named ’em Sodom and 
Gomorry. He said he did think ‘long 


at fust of callin’ em’ Ananias and 
Sapphira, but he thought mebbe there 
was more downright wickedness in 
Sodom and Gomorry. 

« There must ’a been fifteen thousand 
people on the fair grounds that day. 
Ike Merton was there a-barkin’ some 
kind of a salve. It ‘uld cure corns 
and warts and bunions, he said. When 
I come up to him he had a crowd 
round and he was a-tryin’ it to cure 
rheumatiz. An old farmer had his 
arm bared to his shoulder and Ike, 
he was a-rubbin’ it on thick. Ike 
‘uld stroke the arm kind o’ slow like 
and then a little quicker, and then 
soft and gentle like. “Now how does 
it feel?” he asks. 

« “Not a dam bit better,” snaps the 
old chap, and the crowd give Ike the 
laugh. 

Well, "twas just about then that 
Jim drove on. Ike, he set up a holler 
*bout Jim gettin’ in front of his lay- 
ant. Tim etrolled over .to look at the 


EVENINGS AT HOME ~ 


trottin’, leavin’ Tony to settle with 
Ike. He knew that nigger could hold 


his own and the hull outfit’s agin 
heavy odds. ? 
Tony, he set there on the box 


a-lookin’ as innocent as a black lamb 
and lettin’ Ike do the talkin’ till Ike 
threatened to lead the mules away. 
Then Tony speaks up: “Fore God, 
sah!” he sez, “don’t touch them 
mules’ heads. I warns you, sah— 
they’s awful—” © 

But Ike, with a big oath that he 
wan't afraid of any ole, lantern-jawed, 
wall-eyed mules that ever brayed, 
ketched the mules by the bridles, and 
rip!—they went backward, drivin’ 
their long wagon straight through 
Ike’s tent and takin’ everything in it 
before: it. I just wish you could ’a 
seen the corn salve fly, and see the 
boys a-scramblin’ for it. Then right 
there in the confusion didn’t them 
dum mules let out a pair o’ brays 
that fetched everything on the 
grounds up standin’, and sent the trot- 
ters under the wire and half way 
round the track unofficial. 

’Twas Tony’s boast that he’d waked 
up many a town he’d struck at mid- 
night with them mules. I guess he 
could do it all right. I guess he 
knew them mules oulnerable points. 
Of course, they put Jim’s outfit off 
the grounds, but as Tony said, they’d 
advertised enough for one while. 

The next week we had a picnic 
over in Stevens’ grove.» ’Twas Labor 
day. Ike Merton was there. Ike was 
courtin’ Sam _  Blazer’s widow, or, 
rather, as everybody but the widow 
knew, he was a-courtin’ af the late 
Sam Blazer’s life insurance. Some 
folks said as how he was a-gettin’ 
money out of Mis Blazer right along 
by promises of marriage. .Some dirty 
little stories was a-floatin’ over from 
the next state about Ike. They said 
his name wan’t Merton at all, and 
that he had more’n one wife a’ready 
and there was a woman tryin’ to get 
papers on him for bigamy. 

I see Ike and the widow a-settin’ on 
a log off by themselves, as Tony said 
afterward, “billin’ and cooin’ like a 
couple of pigeons on a ridge-board.” 
I always suspected Tony knew more 
about Ike than he’d tell. 

Pretty soon I see Ike look behind 
him. He see them mules standin’ 
there hitched to a tree, a-lookin’ as 
meek as Moses and his brother. Ike 
edged off to the fur end of the log 
and the widow she edged after him. 
You see, Ike knew them mules and he 
didn’t have no ’casion to feel neigh- 
borly to ’em. Pretty quick I see Ike 
gét up and look all ’round him kind 
o’ scart like, and set down agin. 

All of a suddent I see Ike light off 
that log and sprint acrost that lot 
for the road. The widow she come 
plungin’ toward us all-fired red and 
breathless. Tony was the first to go 
to the widow’s assistance. He’d been 
a-settin’ a little off from me a-eatin’ 
watermelon to beat the band. He got 
a@ seat for the widow and a fan, but 
I see a look in his eye I'd seen there 
afore. 

The wimmin folks crowded round 
Mis Blazer. She couldn’t speak for a 
spell. When she got her breath she 
said how them mules kept a-sniggerin 
and a-chucklin’ behind ’em, and then 


ae 


they spoke—spoke just as plain, she 
declared, as she was a-speakin’. One 
of ’em sez: “Iky, does yer wife know 
yer here?” Then the other one sez: 
“Iky, Iky, Maria’s a-lookin’. fer you!’ 
Then they sez: “Skidoo!” - That is 
when Iky went right over_the wire 
fence. He left a bit of his coat on 
the top wire. 

Tony? \Oh, he looked innercent 
enough, but as I’ve said before, Tony 
had a handy way of throwin’ his 
pa - A around—ventriloquism, ‘they 
ca it. 


la 


True Story of a Dog and Snake Fight 


BY JOHN F. FERBABEE 








short, sharp, snappy battle be- 


I N the city of Los Angeles, a 


tween a British bulldog and a 
monster rattlesnake broke the peace 
and quiet of part of the Ninth 
ward at 5.30 o’clock one afternoon 
last March. The snake was a dia- 
mond-backed rattler, and measured 
5 feet 7 inches long after his rat- 
tles had been bitten off. His con- 
quersr io an, intelligent white bulldog 
about seven months old, who ¢scaped 
from the encounter without a 
scratch. 

The scene of the battle was a large, 
vacant plot of ground on the east 
side of the river, just south of the 
interurban viaduct that crosses at 
East Fourth street. The children of 
the neighborhood has played ball 
and sailed their kites over this va- 
cant ground for months, and had 
never seen anything more fierce than 
a ground squirrel until this occasion. 
A little boy named Sethroc Cotanya 
suggested that they take the bulldog 
and go across the street into the va- 
cant lot to see if the dog could catch 
@ squirrel. 

They had not gone far-when some- 
thing happened. As they neared the 
track embankment they heard the 
well-known and never-forgotten rat- 
tle that always thrills. They instinc- 
tively stopped, and looking ahead 
about 10 feet saw two big snakes 
stretched full length on the gravel 
between the rails of a spur track. 
The larger of the two was in front of 
the other, and it was the rattle of 
the smaller that stopped the boys in 
their squirrel hunting. When the 
rattle sounded the boys and the dog 
looked up. 

The dog instinctively recognized an 
enemy, and with two springs leaped 
at the smaller snake. All he saw, 
apparently, was the upturned rattle, 
raised 6 inches from the ground, 
and he seized this in the wink of an 
eye, biting it and the end of the tail 
off with one snap. The momentum 
of his leap carried him several feet 
beyond the snakes. He cocked his 
ears and looked at the reptile a few 
seconds. It instantly started to curl 
for a strike. Seeing the movement, 
the dog ran around the snake twice 
and then suddenly darted in, seized 
it half way down its length, shook it 
twice as he would a rat, and throw- 
ing his head, tossed the thing into 
the air. Strange to say, he grabbed 
it as it came down, and luckily got 
it by the neck. 

One crunch of the dog’s powerful 

















ATTITUDES OF RATTLE SNAKES 


Beware of a snake when in either of the two lower positions. The 


upper positions give no resistance for a strike. 


The drawing of the head 


shows the position of the fangs before thrown forward for the strike. 


a 
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jaws ended that smeke's life history. 
Seeing the thing -was dead, the dog 
turned. toward the other snake just 
as it wriggled itself under a pile of 
telegraph poles near by. Nothing 
daunted, the dog tried to get under 
the pile of poles after the snake, but 
his younger master dragged him out 
by the hind ‘legs. 

According to the dog’s’ masten 
neither he nor Cotaaya shad said a 
word to the dog, and the battle was 
over before they were through shak« 
ing with excitement. 

HOW SNAKES STRIKE 

Most people have a horror of 
snakes, whether of a poisonous na- 
ture or not, but few are aware of the 
attitude taken by them when about 
to strike. The accompanying dia- 
grams ‘how when tos beware of the 
diamond-back rattler, or other ven- 
omous reptile. Many are under the 
impression that when ready to strike 
they take the position shown in Fig 
1 or Fig 2, but this is not so as a 
moment’s thought will convince the 
reader, seeing that the attitude of 
the body affords no resistance to the 
stroke, but is more a position of rest. 
The attitude preparatory to striking 
is shown in Fig 3, coiled up in the 
form of a figure eight. The aet of 
striking is shown in Fig 4, where it 
draws itself back and at the same 
time raises its head a little. 

Some think the snake is never seen 
in the position shown in Fig 1. The 
writer, when walking across some 
ravines in California, care with- 
in an ace of stepping on a4 
large, diamond backed rattler 
coiled exactly in This _ position,! 
quietly enjoying the sun. The reptile 
lay so still that I failed to notice its 
nature: until about a pace past iis 
head, but turning out of curiosity, 
was surprised to find himself face to 
face with the deadly diamond back. 

It is said a rattler never strikes 
without first giving a warning with 
its rattle, but this I cannot vouch 
for. It is also said there is one ex- 
ception to this, and that is, in the 
month of August, when it sheds its 
skin and fails to see what is going 
on. Then it is dangerous for tres« 
passers on its domains. 


Preparing | for Winter 


BY MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 





The blue jays now ceasing their chatter 


so y, 
Are werkinn like Trojans this bright 


atttumn day. 
The undhog is digging with might. 
ae with mai eg ie 


an n; 
He'll sleep in his burrow till spring 
comes again. 


The little wood carpenter’s chipping 
away 

To hollow a nest for a cold winter day. 

Red-coat and Grey-coat and Striped« 


back, too, 
Have all, if not more, than their small 
hands can do, 


With Geemtente and walnuts and acorns 
o store, 
Cherry pits, uash seeds and grain 
heads guinen. 
Here’s the fat bumblebee booming 
ong, 
Pausing to hark to the Katydid’s song. 


Just hear the field orchestra playing 
away 
To cheer up the workers with music so 


Cicadas and crickets and grasshoppers 
green, 

The jolliest wood band that ever was 
seen. 

There’s a white butterfly fluttering by, 

Too cold for you, dearie, you surely 

will die. 

Down come the leaves, red, brown and 
£0 

A blanket for earth to keep out the cold. 

Mother Nature’ll soon wrap each wood 


baby tight 
In a soft downy coverlet, feathery 
white. 





For Material Success, for financial 
success, for intellectual success, even 
for bodily and physical success, legis- 
lation may do much, but the ideal 
citizenship, the ideal commonwealth, 
cannot be built by educational laws 
alone. The millennium of American 
citizenship will only come when an 
aroused public conscience has educat- 
ed the educated.—[Goy Curtis .Guilé. 
Jr, Mass. 
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Timely Gossip 
A Sea-Side 


BY H. G. 








Reverie 
CHASE 





‘ag I sit on the shore of the deep blue 
sea, 


What do its waters say to me, 

Coming in wavelets and breaking in 

, foam? 

"Get a move on, young man, and g0 
right home!” 


“Help your father, old and gray, 
To shuck that corn and store it away. 
Pick those apples before it’s too late. 
And a total loss becomes their fate. 


“Dig those potatoes and put on sale, 

Before they rot, or you'll have a4 tale 

That ‘farming don’t pay,’ and you're go- 
ing to change, 

ven if you do belong to the grange. 


“Keep your own counsel and go ahead, 

And don’t lie too long, by the way, in 

z bed 

WVhen work is to be done, for if you do 

A mortgage some day will sure get 
yuu.” 


This lesson I learned by the sounding 
sea, 

Ever and always comes back to me. 

‘And one thing more—to succeed in life, 

I must ever and always consult my wife. 





Two Pretty Bags 





BY MAUD E, S, HYMERS 
Fortunately for woman, since 
there is no more convenient ar- 
ticle, the dainty silk hand bags 
are still carried. A very pretty one 


may be made from pieces of ribbons, 
which are often on hand from retired 


hats or gowns. Two or even three 
different ribbons may be used, pro- 
viding always that the colors har- 


monize. A charming one was made 
of a wide pea green satin and a nar- 
rower pink satin ribbon. These were 


cut the desired length for the bag, 
and one end of each ribbon fringed. 
They were then laid side by side 
about a quarter of an inch apart, 


the pink and green alternating, and 
the ribbons joined with the fagot 
stitch done in white rope silk. 

Two rounds were cut from card- 
board and covered with the ribbon; 
the unfringed ends of the bag gath- 


ered and sewed to one of the .card- 
board circles; the bag then turned 
and the other covered circle fastened 
on the inside to hide the stitches. 
The bag was then lined with a 
thin white china silk, and a ribbon 
run, shir-wise, into the top to carry 


it by, finishing with a bow. The bag 
was indescribably dainty and conve- 
nient for carrying fancy 
the like. 
‘ ONE MORZ 


‘Another convenient bag is made t» 


hold a cloth duster, and is pretty 
enough to be given a place even in 
the parlor, where soft dusters are so 
often needed. Hung in an inconspic- 
uous place it does not appear intru- 
sive, and many steps taken to bring 
and return the much-needed duster 
are saved by this pretty holder. 
The bag is made of two squares of 


any pretty material, silkoline in 
dainty colors being always a good 
choice. From the center of one 


Square cut a circle about as large as 
the average saucer; this is bound with 
a narrow ribbon in harmonizing col- 
ors, and half a dozen small brass 
rings sewed at regular intervals about 
the circle. Now join the squares in 
@ seam on the wrong side; turn and 
attach soft silk tassels to match the 
ribbon used, tassels at each corner 
and another in the center of the un- 
cut square, which is now the bottom 
of the bag. With a ribbon run 
through the rings to hang it up by, 
finishing with a bow, the bag is done. 
When shaken out and hung, the tas- 
Seled corners give-a decorative effect 
that is very pleasing, while the bag 
is quickly made as well as inexpen- 
Sive. 


Spider Biscuit—Do not build a hot 
fire in the range just to bake your 
biscuits in hot weather. Use your oil 
or gasoline stove. Pat out rather 
thin, lay in a greased frying pan and 
Put .a cover over. Brown on both 
Sides. They are fine.—[F. O. B., R I. 














work and 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Ways With Grapes 


BOHEMIAN CREAM 
One pt thick cream, 1 pt grape 
juice jelly. Stir together, put in cups 
and set on ice. Serve with lady fin- 
gers. 
SYLLABUB 
One qt fresh cream, whites of 4 
eggs, 1 glass grape jufte, 2 small cups 
powdered sugar; whip half the sugar 
with the cream, the balance with the 
eggs; mix well; add grape juice and 
pour over sweetened strawberries and 
pineapples, or oranges and bananas. 
Serve cold. 
ICE CREAM 
One qt unfermented grape juice, 1 
qt cream, 1 Ib sugar, and the juice of 
1 lemon. Freeze in regular way. 
SHERBET 
For 8 persons mix 1 pt grape juice 
(unfermented), juice 1 lemon, and 1 
heaping tablespoon gelatine dissolved 
in boiling water; freeze quickly; add 
beaten white of 1 egg just before 
finish. 
PUNCH 
Boil together 1 Ib sugar and % pt 
water until it spins a thread; take 
from the fire and when cool add the 
juice of 6 lemons and 1 qt grape juice. 
Stand aside overnight. Serve with 
plain water, apollinaris, or soda 
water. 
NECTAR 
Take the juice of 2 lemons and 1 
orange, 1 pt grape juice, 1 smal! cup 
sugar and 1 pt water. Serve ice-ccld. 
If served from punch bowl, sliced 
lemon and orange add to the appear- 
ance. 
AN INVALID DRINK 
Put in the bottom of a winegless 2 
tablespoons grape juice; add to this 
the beaten white of 1 egg and a little 
chopped ice; sprinkle sugar over the 
top and serve. This is often served 
in sanitariums. 





Nice Pie Filling—Take one meas- 
ure ripe elderberries and three or 
four measures sliced sour apples, boil 
together and core, or use fresh with- 
out cooking.—[Busy Body. 





Thoughts are like trout. They can- 
not be caught without patience. The 
best lie in the deepest pool and al- 
ways escape the dragnet. 








Perhaps you're an artist, 
or an engrosser, a book- 
keeper, a student, or just 
an ordinary letter writer— 
there’s a 
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Grand Opera 


Suppose that Melba and 
Caruso came into your home 
to sing to you this evening — 


queen among sopranos, and 
the greatest tenor of modern 
times. Suppose that Sembrich, 
Calve, Eames, Scotti, Plancon, 
Dalmores and other world-famed 
opera stars also came ; allin per- 
fect voice (and accompanied by 
a fine orchestra) to sing their'most 
famous selections to youand your 
friends. Suppose—-But you don’t 
have tosuppose. You can make 
it a fact. 

The Victor brings every one 
of these great singers into your 
home. Only the Victc,r, for they 
sing for Victor records exclusive- 
CARUSO ly. And you hear not a weak 


imitation; not an “almost,” but the actual individual 
living voice, with all its power, sweetness and reality. 

Not only does the Victor bring you the perfection of opera-sing- 
ing; but popular and sacred selections; band and orchestra music; 
instrumental solos and duets; dance music; comic song-hits and 
specialties—in short every kind of high-class entertainment that 
delights human ears—you hear at its best on the Victor with Victor 
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Victor 



















Ask any Victor dealer to play them to you. If no dealer is 
near you, write us on the coupon for free catalogues and full in 
formation. 







Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co 
Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 












When Writing to Adver- 
tisers Say, ‘| Saw Your Adv 


in American Agriculturist.’’ 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
























trations, desc: 


It means bh hold y and con 


From OUR Factory to YOU J 
at Wholesale PRICES 


We save you $5.00 to $20.60 on the range or heater you buy of us, 
guarantee safe delivery, freight prepaid, polished and ready to put in your 
home. Furthermore we have a standing guarantee to take it back at our 
expense and pay all your money back if you are not satisfied with it after 


A WHOLE YEAR’S TRIAL 


We make every part of our stoves and ranges in our own 
works. For nearly 50 years they have been standard in 
quality and design. Thousands of our customers voluntarily 
testify to their complete satisfaction for years with 


GOLD COIN 


Handsomely ornamented, all styles, special grates for fuel saving, oven 
thermometers if desired, every up-to-date attachment. 
PREE ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK will be sent to any address upon request. It con- 


tains information about cooking and heatmng stoves that you ought to know and gives illus- 
Tiptions, prices and terms of Gold Coin Stoves. You should not be without this book. 








RANGES 
STOVES 





Ss 
‘ 


to you. Write for st at once. 








THE GOLD COIN STOVE Co., 


(Successor to Bussey & McLeod. Established 1860) Ee | 





1 Oak St., Troy, N.Y. ™ 
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ADVENTURES 
AT HOME 


Kate’s Revenge 





BY M. L. ZIMMERMAN 
RANK Jones was a strong, vig- 
F orous’ specimen of splendid 
young manhood. A soldier in 
the civil war, he made a brilliant 
record in fighting for the cause he 
loved so well. At the close of the 


war he returned hdOme, married the 


girl that had waited for him 
through all those years of bitter 
struggle and_ settled down to the 


quiet life of a farmer. 

The young couple decided to invest 
in some hogs, and, as his father-in- 
law. Mr Black, had a fine drove of 
these, Frank naturally determined to 
purchase from him the necessary 
supplies for his own farm. Accord- 
ingly, one day in early fall he drove 
over to his father’s place, determined 
to bring back the choice of the lot, if 
money could buy them, 

He stopped at the house, 
horses, Mr Black came out and to- 
gether they walked to the field. Jt 
was a large one and surrounded by 


tied the 


the old-fashioned rail fence, so pop- 
ular in the days when trees were 
plenty, and lumber no object. They 


seated themselyes on the top rail and 
sat watching the hogs, discussing the 
qualifications of various members of 
the group. 

“Do you see that big sow over 
there?” asked Mr Black. He-pointed 
to a large white female, with a num- 
ber of pigs around her. She weighed 
some three or four hundred pounds, 
and looked around her with an air 
that plainly said: “I am monarch 
of all I survey.” He continued: ‘ 
declare if she gets any crosser she'll 
see the inside of our smokehouse.” 

“You better be careful, father; 
vicious hogs are no playthings,’”’ cau- 
tioned Frank. 

The other man only laughed, as ne 
told more about her. “That siw, 
Kate we call her, was almost a pet 
of mine. We raised her ourselves, 
you know. She was as tame as could 
be, but lately she has had_ several 
pigs stolen from her, and I guess she 
blames me for the mischief, though 
she keeps an eye on everyone that 
comes near. Now I’m not a bit afraid 
of her myself, but I’d pity the poor 
thief that had designs on one of 
those dear piglets of hers.” 

They sat there a while longer, and 


Frank selected the ones which he 
wished to purchase. “I'll take them 
over to the lane,” said Black, “then 


we can git the ones you want away 
from the rest.” 

He started across the field calling 
them. They all followed but Kate, 
who eyed him with angry defiance. 
Suddenly, seeing that her pigs, tov, 
were following, her -whole bearing 
changed and she seemed to decide 
that her time for revenge had come. 
With a spring she started after him, 
her bristles raised, her jaws spread 
wide open, her every muscle quiver- 
ing with her thirst for blood, the in- 
herited wild instinct conquering all, 
making her as an animal of the for- 
est. p 

Black was totally unaware of his 
danger, but Frank saw with horrer 
that every minute was bringing the 
man more in her power, and he 
shouted: “Run, father, run for the 
fence!” 

Black had only about four rods to 
go and could easily have made it, but 
as he turned and saw his danger, he 
grew excited, lost his presence of 
mind, and foolishly began trying to 
fight the infuriated animal. He 
jerked off his hat, slapped at her, 
kicked at her with his foot, but this 
‘ only served to increase the rage of 


the bloodthirsty beast. Raising her- 
self, she sprang at his throat, her 
jaws wide apart, her teeth showing, 


and uttering those _ terror-inspiring 
sounds peculiar to her kind. 

Black stepped back just in time to 
escape her, but as soon as_ she 
touched the ground, she sprang at 
him again. Again he eluded her, and 
again she tried to strike him. This 


time she planted her front feet on 
his chest, and after wavering a few 
seconds, he fell, Kate’s nose at his 
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throat. Her enemy down, with: a 
fierce grunt of satisfaction she began 
tearing the clothes off the body of 
the prostrate man. He wore a pair 
of. strong overalls over his pants and 
also a stout outside work coat, but 
Kate’s sharp jaws were finding them 
no hindrance worth speaking of. 

All this was the work of but a few 
minutes. Frank had long ago seen 
that unless help came speedily, Kate 
would soon gain the victory, as Black 
was entirely unarmed. He himself 
had no weapon whatever, not even a 
good sized pocketknife. Determined, 
however, to do everything in his 
power, he started on the run, looking 
in vain for some sort of a weapon 
with which to beat Kate off. But 
the field had been well cleared and 
not a stick, or a stone, was in sight, 
nothing could be of use in attacking 
the fighting animal. 

When nearly there, his eye caught 
a small sprout that had evidently 
been .cut off when mowing the grain. 


It was about two feet long and as 
large around as his thumb. Snatch- 
ing it up he hastened on, reaching 
Black just as the sow was ready to 
sink her teeth into his flesh. 
Fortunately, he knew where to 
strike and brought down a stinging 


cut across her nose. She quailed, and 
he followed it'up with blows that fell 
thick and fast. But with the deter- 
mination that fights to the death, she 
stood her ground. At last, blinded 
and stinging with pain, she slowly 
backed off. 

After much di 
ceeded in gettin Black to his 
and almost carried him into 
house, terribly frightened but 
harmed. 


sculty, Frank suc- 
feet 
the 
un- 


anatase etiteneeneceneanation 
A Woman Mail Carrier 
BY HARRY A, PACKARD 





in which the twentieth century 
woman engages there is per- 
haps none fraught with more stren- | 
uous duties or calling for greater en- 


O'* all the business enterprises 


durance than. that which a Maine | 
girl successfully carries out—rural 
mail deilvery. 

Miss Etta Nelson of Pittsfield is 
said to be the only woman in the 
United States to hold such a position 
and officially she has been compli- 
mented for courage, faithfulness 
and ability. As an example of what 
woman can and is doing Miss Nel- | 
son is an interesting person. ‘Miss | 


Nelson has displayed remarkable en- 


ergy and courage in traveling her 
route at times when the roads were 
almost impassable,” says Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General De- 
graw in his report, “and in the face 
of rain and snowstorms that kept 
the entire community indoors. Dur- | 

! 


ing a terrific snowstorm she was the 
among the 
to complete the 


carrier several in 


vicinity 


only 
that 


s } 
trip. | 


Though the drifts were high and the | 


wind blowing a gale she ‘bravely 


drove over her entire route and de- | 


livered a large amount of mail.” 
Miss Nelson received lrer commis- 
sion September 15, 1903, for a route 
of nearly 20 miles. Moreover, this 
is six days a week, with only six 
national holidays for her vacation in 
all this time, making over 110 miles 
every week that she travels over her 


route, 

In the three and one-half years 
She has carried the mail she has 
never missed a day from her route, 
unless, as has happened once or 
twice, the ‘postmaster ordered the 
carriers not to attempt — delivery; 
on both those occasions she was at 
the office ready to start when he 
should say the word. In fact, there 


have been one of two occasions when 


she made her trip when the other 
earriers either returned after a 
short effort, or didn’t come to the 


office at all. 

One carrier lives out about five 
miles and on'a day when he couldn’t 
reach the office to start, Miss Nelson 
went a greater distance with her 
mail. The postmaster told her not 
to get caught in a drift and to turn 
back if it was too bad, but she went 
on and got through somehow. 

She has met with few mishaps and 
no severe injury, though one day this 
season she had an experience which 
would have weakened the courage of 


most women. An automobile fright- 
ening her horse, she was’. thrown 
from the buggy, but with her usual 


stick-to-it-iveness held the reins 
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MAINE’S FEMININE MAIL CARRIER 


and was dragged some distance be- 
fore she would let them go. She 
was obliged to borrow a carriage to 
complete the trip. On her return to 


the village she laughed off all who 
tried to question her. 
Her. modesty is characteristic and 


it was an overwhelming surprise for 
her to find that she has been public- 
ly commended by the department for 
her services. 
pS SRA eS 

Occasionally a man balks at doing 
a charitable deed because someone 
he dislikes expects him to do it. 


says there is but 
thing more awkward than a 
learning to dance, and that 
woman learning to swim. 


one 
man 
is a 


A pessimist 


address and 
and you _ give 
mastery of palaces .and fortunes 
wherever he goes; he has not the 
trouble of earning or owning them; 
they solicit him to enter and possess.” 
{Emerson. 


boy accom- 


him the 


“Give a 
plishments 





The Water of Forgetfulness 


BY WILL P. SNYDER 


A boatman on the river Styx 
Stood waiting at his post one day, 
When upward from the earth there came 
A mother-soul and asked the way. 


“Come, weary one,” he kindly said, 
“T’ll row thee safely to thy home, 
But first, if thou wilt stoop and drink, 
Past memories shall no more 

known.” 


be 


With eagerness she stooped to quaff 
The waters and forget the past; 
The bitterness of days and years, 
That filled her earth life to the last. 
asked, 
bear his 


“And shall I too, 
“The one who 
name, 

Then proved unfaithful, left my side 
And lived a life of open shame? 


she 
me 


ferget,” 
begged 


“And shall I,. too, forget the 
I reared with loving care and pride, 

Then, as they grew, paid love w ith hate, 
And ruthlessly cast me aside’ 


boys 


“All this thou:shalt forget and more,’ 
The boatman said, “and even this; 
Thou shalt forget thy early love, 
The one who wooed thee, and 
kiss.” 


his 


“Yes, yes, all this-will I forget; 
Those days are naught to me com- 
pared 
With all the anguish of the years 
I lived when none my burdens shared.” 
She stooped to drink: “Hold, hold,” he 
cried, 
“Wilt thou forget thy motherhood? 
The babes that nestled on thy breast 
When they were yet so pure and 
good? 


“Are not these memories sweet to thee? 
Their innocence—their Daby ways— 
Their soft warm hands upon thy cheeks 
Their love that loved thee many 
days?” 


“Row on,” she said, “I shall not drink; 
Let those who will the past forget; 
But as for me, it still is sweet; 
I loved them then; I love them yet.” 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


oie Black & Whites 


= Many striking and beautiful effects 
as well as dignified and quiet designs 
in absolutely fast color. 
designs in a new silk finish, The 
standard of quality for over 60 years. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Black-and-Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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You know that there must be a big 
difference between the factory price 
and = | scan price on a good stove 
et 


pA fk 
workmen. 
by ‘not save that difference and 
aon hat extra fit in your pocket! 
You know that there must be a big 
difference between a strictly high- 


“A Keal 


Direct to You™ 


A Stove or Range of the highest quality at actual Factory 
Price on 360 Days Approval. 
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Steel ' than any other “ve manu 

turer in the United Sta 

That's why we a the most 
skilled workmen in the business, and 
maintain one of the best equipped, 
most modern stove factories in the 


world, 
‘And that’s why the Kalamazoo line them up. 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue No. 100. 
home, school au4, bom, 
otel 
ants, boarding houses,c! lone 

Gas stoves and ranges for weno 
for all domestic purposes—for the and heating—all soldat factory 


Kalamazoo, rohan 
of imitators. 


Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
amazoo Prices with others—and save rooms, etc. 
your money. Ourlineis complete, em- 

racing stoves and ranges of all kinds 


KALAMAZOO STOVE Company, Menufacturers, 
Original “Direct-to-user 


money back if Tt is tit nof im ever every wa 
exactly as represented. 

We pay the freight — 
and sbip all 
polished and ready for tmamediate use. 
Any man can remove crating and 


ox 
— oven thermometer, 
which saves fuel and makes 
Li maetr ee your baking and roasting 
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Our Pattern Offer 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL FROCh 

NE of the most becoming de- 

signs of the season for a little 

girl’s dress is sketched in No 
It is as simple as it is pretty, 
and on this account will prove a 
boon to the busy mother who prefers 
to make her little ones’ frocks at 
home. The long-waisted blouse is 





No 4274—School Frock, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10 years. 
tucked in front and back in the 
popular Gibson style, and is attached 
to the tucked skirt beneath the belt. 
The full-length sleeve is cut on the 
modified bishop lines, being becom- 
ingly and comfortably spacious from 
shoulder to cuff. 

A PRACTICAL LITTLE SACK APRON 

Often the little lady resents having 
a ~retty frock entirely eclipsed by the 








(~~ a = 

No 4277—Sack Apron for the Little 
Maid, 3, 5, 7 and 9 years. 
ull-embracing folds of a prosaic 
apron, but when she realizes that it 
more freedom in 
Saves changing a frock, reason will 
usually prevail. Here is a practical 


little apron made in sack sfyle, which 

will prove pretty enough to wear 

over any dress, and which may be 

made of lawn, cambric, percale or 

dotted Swiss, with or without a gar- 

niture of lace or embroidered edging. 
A MODISH PETTICOAT 


No 6989—The modern petticoat is 
a much more elaborate affair than 
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No 6989-—Petticoat tm 
20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
waist. 
that of other days, and is often made 
of richer materials than the gown 
which covers it. The model here 
shown is suitable for development in 
silk or mercerized cotton, a good 
quality of taffeta being suggested as 
the most practical, stylish and dura- 
ble. The petticoat is a five-gored 
one, the decoration consisting of a 
sectional flounce edged with a ruffle, 
and below this a dust 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patierns are 10 cents each 
from our Pattern Department, this 
office. Order by number. 


Good Style, 
and 32-inch 





Long Drives With a Purpose — I 
think I never enjoyed an autumn so 
much as I did one several years ago 


when my friend and I went pod 
hunting every few days. During 
September and October milkweed 


pods are in proper condition to gath- 
er. We took long drives through the 
country and gathered great quanti- 
ties, splitting them open when we 
got home and rubbing off the seeds, 
which had turned biack. Then into 
a square of white cambric that had 
been sewed up to receive them, we 
put the moist, white “fluff” and put 
it all in the sunshine to dry and ex- 
pand. It makes as nice cushions as 
down, and the gathering of the pods 
is an incentive to long, country 
drives.—[C. O. A. 





French Cream Cheesc—Enough 
rennet is added to the morning’s milk 
set in a jar at a temperature of 70 
degrees F, to coagulate in two or 
three hours, and then left for 20 or 
24 hours. Instead of any special 
mold, a common hair sieve may be 
used. After pouring out the whey 
gathered on top of the curd, cut the 
latter into slices with a skimmer and 
lay it im the sieve to drain. When 
well drained, add cream in quanti- 
ties to suit, but not more than from 
a quantity of milk equal! to that first 
coagulated. Mix the curd and cream 
by mashing with a_ wooden pestle, 
lke a potato masher,.until a uni- 
form paste is obtainned. This is then 
placed in wicker molds or baskets 
lined with muslin. In France heart- 
shaped moids are made for the pur- 





pose. The cheese is used when fresh-*{ 
ly made. 
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ENTERPRISE 


ROOM 


Me. 1¢ 
Price, $3.00 
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Meat and Food 


It is ~~ A better to own an 
Enterprise Mest Mong me pe 
your s: usage meat " 
quickly and well, than to 
trust to a borrowed ma- 
chine to “grind’’ it. The 
No. 5 Enterprise Chopper costs only $2. No. 10, 
shown in cut, $3. ey are standard family 
sizes, and not only save half the work at butcher- 
ing time, but are usefulin the kitchen every day 
in the year. Enterprise Meat Choppers cut the 
meat with a revolving steel knife against a per- 
forated steel cutting plate without crushi 
and make tough meat tender. Easily dena 
a un ble, and will last for years. 
ade in 35 sizes and styles for Hand, Steam and 
Electric Power. We also make cheaper Food 
Choppers, but recommend the above for the 
reasons given. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


























Better 
To Own 
Than to 
Borrow 


The Enterprise Stuffer is another indispensable machine 
when making sausage. it is also a perfect Lard and Fruit Press. Be 
sure the name ”isen the machine you buy. Can be had at 


“Enterprise 1 
ware and General Stores, etc. Write forthe “An rising House- 
er,” a book of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. Sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO, of PA, 208 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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All the terros of washday are overcome by the 1907 
ROYAL BLUE. Think of siffing ta a chatr and turning 
an easy running wheel—and making the clothes of a big 
cleaner than human hands possibly could! 

That's what the Royal Blue does and a child can run it. The washer that 
not only gets the dirt out but fakes care of the clothes. You needn't be afraid to 
pat the most delicate fabric into this washer. It will make it clean, but it won't 

tear. It forces boiling soapsuds through the clothes at a high rate of speed 
aad brings them in contact with smooth grooves oa the inside of the wooden 
staves bottom in such a way that every trace of dirt is driven out. 

The Royal Blue is built to last a lifetime. The TUB is of 
Louisiana Cypress and the frame and gears of gray iron and s 
It is a marvel of simplicity. - 






















Always Mention © witing any of our adver- 


tisers. You will get a very 
This Journal quick reply if you do 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 








Wierchandise {om Sheriffs’ ad Receivers’ Sales 


Save 30 to 50 per cent. on your purchases. 


b Sibd CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY saves you 30 to 60 per cent on staple merchandise from Sheritfs’ en" | 
Sales. Wrecking prices have come to be known as bargain prices. Here you have the most wonderful bargain offering ever advertised. 
eat —— manntegtared ome offered tee! t method. 
regular way. e advan of various sales to secure 
Increasing poate has necessitated an ieee our slready enormous institution. 


ormous business by always giving our Customers 


Spportunt seldom occurs. 
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“" ‘ths, Fencing Wire, $1.50 
Wire in short 


“ned ey 


shorts 100 Ibs,— 
N and 
wie 3 tanat E84 
i‘ana 
7 exces Do 
No, o!4 
IBB telephone, No. 13, 100 Ibs. 
Enameled Kitchen Sinks, $1.60 


blue enameled, 
x24, with nickel- 
strainer, en: 4 








a ae 
‘dtchen sinks, ‘size 18x90, — X is 
sidok’ ‘oné-piede! 
nave bight wen 
enameled east iron’ seamless is 


jEWAMELED TUBS, $6.00 





Field Fencing, 20 per rod. 
weld fencing. 2 oe ee a 


6 
Saiare mes sesh fencing at the same prices, 
avy 2-in, hexagon galvanized 
fencing, suitable for" 7 pu , made 
of No, 16 wire, 
7 Anand Satie ack im, mesh, 
Jalvan pou! , ne “ = 
180 lineal feet to arerree 
12 in, wide, per 4,4 - $0.50 





ere $15.25 
w-down water ‘closet outfits, 10.00 
utiful marble washs 00 


We Purchased Every Expesition. 


This includes the World's Faizs t. Gaiceay 
and St, the yet 

Omaha, built, at a cost of $90,000, 00x 00. We 
are the foremost dismantlers and purchasers of 1 
institutions in the world. By this means ns alone, 
lions of dollars’ worth of the world’s best Been. roducts 


have passed into our possession and have 
built and sold at 60% below their 
The Werld's Bargain psihthies 
Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere have 
learned to recognize the virtae . c our business, We 
stand between you a .< ee 
of our stock coi ) 










pansion is the best evidence of our abili 
you, Merchandise ot the highest quality 
sacrifice prices, ay some 
our stosk compels — to dispose 

han beh time to buy is when 





Waterworks System $4 $48. 00. 


Even if you live on a farm 
Mt $48.00 we can furnish rdoit, 
Doeiimatic "water works outfits, gi 
tection as Sal as 


g you, ate to ony your 2 
Sod cin so, & 
buys 


ROte am: snyweere, 
its; pump Yoo ‘and f fittings. 


t-inch Pipe, per foot 4c. 





Offers the most wonde: 
big a and building supplies of avery kind 
momey. Such an opportunity as this seldom occurs, We have lumber 

for your house, church, barn, meeting house, cribs, stores, factories and in 
fact, buildings of every kind. Wecan furnish absolutely everything re- 


ion material. Have 
of everything tha’ 


wired in eg ' 
ccs Sash, 





and we will make a 


of from 3 30 to 60 


tisfact 


asnrl oer re OUTFITS. 
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ngle Article. Send it to us at ea tell nw : 


60 percent. This is — an idle statement. 
a omaee have bought lumber from.us in the past. we 


MODERN HEATING APPARATUS 

bk can furnish you a 

am or hot-water heat- 

me plant for your home 

at prices from $125 

pp. Will save its cost 

a .ve short time, 

mn we ask is an oppor- 
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We wiil make 


sketch 
you a proposition for properly heating it. 
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GALY. STEEL TANKS, $2.00. 
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1 purchase price at once, 
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umbing Material a 
Wire, Fencing, Furniture, 


STEEL ROOFING 
Per 100 Square Feet $1.50. 





Most economical and durable roof covering known. 


With ordinary care will last many years. Thous- 
ands of satisfied customers everywhere have proven_ its 
virtues, Suitable for covering buildings of anykind. Al- 
so used for ceiling-and siding, Fire-proofand water-proof.| 







eas to our re-fh 


American better, | maxina 


Feet. You will miss one of the greatest’ chances you ever saw if- you 
overlook’ buying your lumber how, ing. 
Do not wait for them to godown. They never will.;Ifyou have no ‘need 
for a carload yourself, get your neighbors to club in with yeu. - By buying 
a carload you can save all kinds of money on freight charges.. We have 
railroad tracks running through our main warehouses and buildings and can 
to you You can-inclade other items in this 
nd Merchandise of 
rdware. 


Prices.on lumber are ever advanc 


Such an 
We do not buy our 
jargect in the — devoted to the 
35 acres merchandise. 
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Handsome Dresser $10.25 
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DO over ( ; 
Feet ofall Kinds of ; d* Finishing ‘Materia. We ace j 
on vente b oe Even if a 
Bag te force 
Stock and will 
be-aiall coherent en inane eee vrivegent mt x Lumber $f at Chicago, | 
see the lumber we are offering, nad ie wil cota Set XS roe 
of it; make your own selection and see it loaded. It is not necessary how- 
ever to come to Chicago; we sell you by mail very easily and will have ao 
trouble to convince you of the desirability of placing order with us, 


Just you send us lumber bill, and .we will easily iw . 
Op spolcation we willeend copies of ea wpe ogee quetomoms whe bare - 
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4-PostWind Mill Tower$1 5) 
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:§ Cheaper and more lasting than shingles. Will not taintg® 


tain- water, Makes your building cooler in summer and 
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An exceptional Rope, slightly used, 
vy n., Pl 
SS ioe 
from hi 
to 8 foo Wrap 
ranteo the Galvanized Guy Wire, 100 ft, 
. A Is, one be ire “Rope and’ Cable at 
$2.5. Wits Splice, ber LOORS.1-20-,, Mate, Hoe ang ote Rie 





warmer in winter, Absolutely perfect, brand new, straight 
from the factory. $1.50 is our price for our No.15 grade off 
Flat Semi-Hardened steel roofing and siding, each sheet 24 
in. wide and 24 in. long.- Our price: on the corrugated 
like illustration, sheets 22 in. wide and 24 in tong, $1.7 
At 25 cents per square additional we will furnish sheets 6 
and 8 feet long. 

Steel Pressed Brick Siding per square, $2.€ 
Fine Steel Beaded Ceiling per.square, 2.0€ 
Can also farnish Standing Seam or *V"" crimped roofing. 


We Pay the Freight to all points East of Colo: 


except Oklahoma, Texas and 








anger: x" Pr” keg. 
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Indian Territory, Quotations to other points on\applica- 
tion. This freight prepaid proposition only refers to the} 
isteel roofing offered in this advertisement. Satisfaction) 


extra, 7 t 
. Fguaranteed or money refunded. We will send this roofings f; 


to any one answering this advertisement C.O D., with 
privilege of examination if you will send 25 per cent of 
the amount you order in cash; balance to be paid after 
material reaches your station. If not found as represented, 
tefuse the shipment and we will cheerfully refund your’ 
deposit All kinds of roofing supplies, galvaniged conduc- 
tos pipe, eave trough, steel snips, fittings, etc, 
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